Destinations 

At  the  start  of  a new  century  we  take  a look  at 
the  changing  face  of  higher  education  through  the 
stories  of  alumni  from  the  last  five  decades.  How 
their  university  experience  shaped  their  future  and 
brought  them  to  the  present  is  a fascinating  set  of 
variations  on  the  theme  of  being  human. 


Evelyn  Getz  and  Jared  Collard  were 
part  of  the  post  World  War  II  boom 
that  opened  the  University  of  Mary- 
land to  thousands  of  first  generation 
college  students. 


CAUSES  AND  EFFECTS 

by  Dianne  Burch 


Harold  Koplewicz  and  Ann  Jacobs 
found  fertile  ground  for  their  social 
concerns  in  the  College  of  Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences. 


THE  TIMES  THEY  ARE  A-CHANGIN'  ... 

by  Tom  Vent  si  as 


In  an  era  that  threatened  to  polarize  the 
country,  two  Maryland  grads  found  very  dif- 
ferent ways  to  demonstrate  their  patriotism. 
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THE  NEW  JERUSALEM 

by  Beth  Morgen 


When  the  M.B.A.  was  king,  Lanta 
Evans  and  Roland  Wolfram  rode  in 
the  royal  parade. 
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THE  ULTIMATE  SEARCH 

by  Brenna  Mi  Bride 

I 

1 Even  low-tech  recognizes 

the  force  of  high-tech  in 
the  new  economy.  Sergey 

\ Brin  is  at  the  crest  of  the 

Internet  wave,  and, 
though  Adam  Greene 
swims  in  a completely 
different  ocean  he  too  is 
linked  to  the  world  of 
the  Web, 
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FIfiST-WORD 


t’s  been  a while  since  we’ve  taken  a look  at  our  alumni  up  close  and  personal.  As  we  planned 
this  issue,  we  wondered  about  two  things:  Has  the  purpose  of  a college  education  changed 
over  the  last  50  years?  And  does  anyone  follow  a straight  path  to  their  destination?  We  talked  to  10 
alumni,  two  from  each  decade  since  the  1950s,  who  reflect  at  least  to  some  degree  the  tone  and  pace 
of  the  10-year  period  when  they  attended  Maryland.  We  met  first-generation  college  students  from 
the  '50s,  activist  patriots  from  the  ’60s,  socially  concerned  professionals  from  the  ’70s,  successful 
M.B.A.s  from  the  ’80s,  and  two  ’90s  graduates  who  deal  with  the  age  of  computing  in  very  different 
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ways. 

More  than  stories  of  success,  these  are  accounts  of  personal  journeys,  of  the  unfolding  of  lives 
sometimes  by  plan,  sometimes  by  chance  and  sometimes  by  necessity — in  other  words,  real  lives.  It 
IS  thrilling  to  think  that  there  are  more  than  200,000  graduates  of  the  University  of  Maryland  out 
there  living  their  own  realities.  Each  one  owns  a fascinating  history  that  was  shaped  in  part  by  their 
college  years.  There  are  32,000  students  here  right  now  struggling  to  find  their  feet  or  striding  pur- 
posefully ahead  to  futures  no  one  can  predict.  The  University  of  Maryland  in  the  year  2000  has 

more  ways  to  support  that  journey, 
more  flexibility  in  dealing  with  differ- 
ences, more  aspiration  for  its  graduates 
that  it  may  have  had  50  or  20  or  10 
years  ago,  but  the  process  of  life  has  not 
changed  at  all.  The  mistakes  that  we 
make,  the  pitfalls  we  avoid,  the  mile- 
stones we  attain,  the  fame  that  does  or 
does  not  come  to  us,  will  always  add  up 
to  a full  life. 

Certainly,  more  people  expect  to  go 
to  college  now  than  did  a half-century  ago,  but  even  as  we  write  this,  the  expectations  of  what  a col- 
lege degree  will  earn  is  changing.  It  is  predicted  that  female  college  students  will  outnumber  males 
in  the  very  near  future  as  the  needs  for  a technological  work  force  draws  more  high  school  students 
directly  to  in-house  training  at  corporations  and  industries.  Is  the  assumption  still  that  men  will  fill 
the  majority  of  those  high-tech  slots?  Will  there  be  a swing  back  to  apprenticeships  over  general 
educarion?  Will  women  take  up  the  slack  in  the  professions  or  will  they  struggle  to  avoid  “feminiz- 
ing" certain  career  areas  that  might  once  again  create  a gender  gap  in  salary  and  opportunity?  At 
what  point  will  the  skills  of  those  high-tech  hot  shots  from  high  school  be  considered  obsolete,  and 
what  will  they  do  next? 

Just  as  the  need  for  an  expanded,  edticated  work  force  opened  up  universities  in  the  economically 
booming  ’50s,  we  can  expect  universities  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  21st  century  society. 
Distance  leatning,  Intetnet  degrees  and,  most  assuredly,  continuing  professional  education,  will 
become  as  customary  as  packing  up  the  family  car  to  deliver  a son  or  daughter  to  a freshman  dorm 
in  September. 

Will  new  ways  of  getting  educated  change  the  face  of  the  University  of  Maryland?  Most  likely. 
But  they  will  not  change  the  formative  power  of  higher  education  or  the  inevitability  of  each  per- 
son’s unicjLie  journey  from  here  to  their  many  destinations.  — -Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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ing race,  color,  religion,  age,  national  ori- 
gin, political  affiliation,  gender,  sexual 
orientation  or  disability. 
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Dear  Alumni  and  Friends 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
about  several  exciting  developments  at 
the  university  that  underscore  the  link 
between  our  research  and  top  quality  edu- 
cation lor  our  undergraduate  students. 

These  new  initiatives  also  illustrate  the 
value  of  partnerships  with  industry  and 
government  that  strengthen  our  effective- 
ness in  the  high-tech  arena. 

In  December,  the  University  of  Mary- 
land entered  into  a strategic  relationship 
with  Lucent  Technologies,  a world  leader 
in  communications  technology.  Lucent 
will  design  and  equip  a digital  residence 
hall  for  students  participating  in  the  new 
Hinman  Campus  Entrepreneurship 
Opportunities  Program  (CEOs).  The  resi- 
dence hall  will  provide  the  latest  multi- 
media  messaging,  videoconference  and 
high  speed  wireless  voice  and  data  net- 
working technologies  to  a group  of  stu- 
dents who  will  be  creating  and  planning 
their  own  businesses  as  part  of  the 
entrepreneurship  curriculum. 

Lucent  will  also  become  an  anchor  ten- 
ant in  the  University  of  Maryland's  pro- 
posed Technology  Park,  to  be  developed 
in  proximity  to  the  campus.  The  Lucent 
facility  will  house  about  100  research 
staff,  including  some  university  students, 
when  it  is  completed  in  two  years.  Bell 
Laboratories,  Lucent’s  research  and  devel- 
opment arm,  is  at  the  forefront  of  net- 
working technologies  that  will  create  e- 
business  tools  for  the  new  economy. 

Lucent  will  participate  with  the  universi- 
ty in  the  state’s  eMaryland  program,  a 
project  to  create  the  most  advanced  e- 
business  environment  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  students’  experience  in  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  information 
technologies  will  be  tremendously 
enhanced  through  this  relationship. 

The  campus  has  created  the  Major  F. 
Riddick,  Jr.,  Student  Technology 


PEHSPECflVE 


Entrepreneur  Award  to  foster  entrepre- 
neurship and  new  business  in  the  areas  of 
information  technology,  engineering, 
computing  or  biotechnology.  The  award  is 
named  for  Gov.  Parris  Glendening’s  chief 
of  staff,  who  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  high-tech  business 
throughout  the  state.  The  first  award,  pre- 
sented at  the  Maryland  Technology  Show- 
case in  December  1999,  was  given  to  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  M.B.A.  student 
Michael  Borek,  who  with  fellow  student 
Vivek  Vaid  has  launched  a Web  site,  Com- 
pareRepair.com,  a nationwide  e-business 
tliat  allows  consumers  to  receive  quotes  on 
car  repairs  from  many  repair  shops  in 
their  area. 

The  entrepreneurship  award  and  the 
Lucent  agreement  support  the  university’s 
efforts  to  prepare  its  students  for  the  tech- 
nological environment  that  increasingly 
drives  our  business,  cultural  and  social 
lives.  A $1.7  million  gift  from  Brian  Hin- 
man, an  engineering  alumnus  who  has 
successfully  launched  three  high-tech 
companies,  created  the  Hinman  CEOs 
Program.  This  unique  project  brings 
together  students  from  any  major  field — 
business,  engineering,  computer  science, 
life  sciences,  the  liberal  arts  and  others — 
who  want  to  develop  their  own  high-tech 
business  ventures.  They  will  have  support 
not  only  from  the  technology  Lucent  pro- 
vides but  from  the  Technology  Advance- 
ment Program  (TAP)  on  campus,  and 
through  courses  taught  by  entrepreneurs, 
venture  capitalists  and  other  professionals. 

Most  recently,  we  announced  the  single 
largest  gift  to  the  university  in  its  history, 
$20  million  from  Comcast  Corporation  to 
secure  the  naming  rights  to  a new  sports 
arena  on  campus.  It  is  particularly  fitting 
that  this  university,  with  its  great  aca- 
demic strengths  in  information  technolo- 
gy and  business  should  team  up  with  a 
leader  in  cable  television  and  higli-speed 


The  university  looks  forward  to 
unprecedented  growth  and  influ- 
ence,  both  in  its  physical  pres- 
ence and  in  its  contributions  to 
new  knowledge  and  the  nation’s 
prosperity. 

Internet  services.  We  are  pleased  that 
Comcast  has  agreed  to  provide  cable  tele- 
vision services  to  the  university's  residence 
halls — a service  that  improves  our  ability 
to  recruit  top  students. 

The  Comcast  Center  construction  will 
begin  this  summer.  The  facility  will  host 
multiple  university  events  for  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  and  serve  as  home  court  for 
Maryland  Terrapin  basketball  and  other 
sports.  It  will  also  advance  our  gender 
equity  initiatives  by  providing  competitive 
venues,  offices  and  locker  space  for  a num- 
ber of  Terrapin  women’s  sports  teams. 

These  recent  developments  illustrate 
some  ramifications  of  our  excellence  in 
high-tech  research  and  our  positive 
approach  to  collaboration  and  partnering 
on  the  educational  experience  of  our  stu- 
dents. Students  receive  a large  portion  of 
tire  tangible  impact  in  addition  to  the 
intangible  elements  of  good  will  and  pres- 
tige such  associations  provide. 

We  are  filled  with  optimism  as  this 
new  century  unfolds.  The  university  looks 
forward  to  unprecedented  growth  and 
influence,  both  in  its  physical  presence 
and  in  its  contributions  to  new  knowledge 
and  the  nation’s  prosperity.  Please  join  us 
in  this  celebratory  season  by  participating 
with  your  family  in  Maryland  Day  2000, 
on  Saturday,  April  29th.  This  year 
promises  an  even  more  lively  and  interest- 
ing feast  of  events,  performances  and 
learning  experiences  as  we  invite  the  com- 
munity to  Explore  Our  World.  Bring  a 
friend.  I know  you  will  be  enlightened 
and  entertained.  — C.  D.  (Dan)  Mote,  Jr.. 
President 
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MAILBOX 


AN  ENLIGHTENING 
RESPONSE 

I compliment  you  on  your 
interesting  and  timely  issue 
devoted  to  time  and,  in  partic- 
ular, on  the  generally  fine 
story  on  long  time  scales  and 
the  history  of  the  universe  by 
Judith  Bair.  However,  I was 
disappointed  but  not  surprised 
to  find  that  although  Hubble, 
Copernicus,  Newton,  Kepler, 
Darwin,  Becquerel  and  the 
Curies  all  got  their  due,  the 
individual  responsible  for 
establishing  the  tinlathomably 
ancient  age  of  the  earth — and 
the  universe — was,  as  usual, 
omitted. 

James  Hutton,  surely  the 
single  most  overlooked  revolu- 
tionary in  the  history  ot  sci- 
ence, was  this  nameless  and 
forgotten  Age  ot  Enlighten- 
ment thinker.  Posthumously 
tagged,  or  perhaps  damned,  as 
the  “father  of  geology” 

(yawn!),  it  was  he  who  first 
argued  that  the  earth  is 
infinitely  old — an  astounding 
notion  at  the  time,  and  bitter- 
ly opposed  by  religious 


tions.”  A common  mistake 
but  one  that  should  not  hap- 
pen in  your  magazine.  That 
book  ol  the  Bible  is  just  “Rev- 
elation”— singular.  Feel  sure 
I’m  not  the  first  to  remind 
you. 

Winston  Taylor  M.  A.  ’75 
Via  e-mail 

TIME  WILL  TELL 

Enjoyed  the  article,  “A  Frank 
View  of  the  World,”  in  the 
Fall  1999  issue,  all  except  the 
part  when  the  author  writes 
“The  Art  Gallery’s  first  show 
ol  the  new  millennium.” 
Someone  should  have  pointed 
out  that  the  new  millennium 
is  NOT  the  year  2000  but 
Jan.  1,  2001.  Since  there  was 
no  year  “Zero,”  the  first  mil- 
lennium didn’t  occur  until 
(using  our  current  calendar) 
Dec.  .H,  1001  (sic).  And  if 
the  author  knew,  why  print 
such  an  obvious  mistake?  I’m 
growing  tired  of  prominent 
people  in  our  society  (especial- 


Our  Sharc(d  Memories  Secureid 


authorities  who  clung  to 
Bishop  Ussher’s  dating  ol 
Creation  at  4004  B.C. 

It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Newton, 
hailed  as  the  greatest 
intellect  ol  all  time, 
who  ordered  and 
explained  all  the 
motions  and  forces  in  the 
grand  cosmos,  thought 
the  whole  show  was  only  a 
few  thousand  years  old.  Thus 
Hutton’s  astonishing  timeline 
not  only  paved  the  way  for 
Darwin  (in  lact,  at  the  time  ol 
his  death  in  1797,  more  than 
60  years  before  On  the  Origin  of 
the  Species,  (sic)  Hutton  was 
working  on  a manuscript 
about  evolution  by  natural 
selection),  but  also  set  the 
stage  lor  20th  century 
astronomers  and  cosmologists 
like  de  Sitter  and  Hubble.  Sci- 
entists and  science  writers 
must  collectively  bear  the 
blame  for  the  obscurity  ol  this 
monumental  figure. 

William  Burton 
Chicago,  III. 


WHAT'S  IN  AN  ARTICLE? 

I enjoyed  reading  “Time:  A 
Short  History  of  Big  Num- 
bers.” I especially  liked  Lucy 
McFadden’s  comparison  to  the 
national  debt — spooky.  And, 
I’m  sure  you've  been  ptim- 
meled  about  this  already,  but 
Darwin  wrote  On  the  Origin  of 
Species  not  Origin  of  the  Species 
(how  did  species  arise,  not  how 
did  we  arise). 

Walter  Gilbert 
Lanham,  Mcl. 

Editors’  Note:  According  to  the 
Cambridge  Encyclopedia, 
Darwin  titled  his  work  The  Ori- 
gin ol  Species  by  Means  ol 
Natural  Selection. 


A REVELATION 

1 enjoyed  most  of  your  lall 
issue  ol  College  Park,  especially 
the  one  on  the  “history”  of 
prophecies.  However,  it  was 
somewhat  spoiled  by  the 
repeated  reference  to  "Revela- 
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'MABYLAND  MILLENNIUM  MEMORIES  MADE  HERE' 
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e invited  visitors  to  the  university's  home  page  to 
mkm  record  their  favorite  moments  at  Maryland  in  our 
end-of-the-century  virtual  time  capsule.  As  the  20th  cen- 
tury drew  to  a close  on  Dec.  31,  1999,  we  "sealed"  the 
time  capsule  with  the  promise  to  "dig  into"  these  trea- 
sures every  five  years.  Until  then,  we  invite  you  to  read 
what  some  fellow  students  and  visitors  had  to  say. 

You'll  find  these  Maryland  Memories  spread  throughout 
our  Class  Notes  section,  beginning  on  page  54  of  this 
issue. 

The  Virtual  Time  Capsule  was  recognized  by  the  Coun- 
cil for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education  (CASE) 
with  a silver  medal  (as  was  College  Park  magazine). 
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AN  UNFORGETTABLE  COLE 


ly  those  in  the  television  and 
print  media)  who  continue  to 
tell  everyone  the  millennium 
ends  Dec.  31,  1999-  Although 
the  millennium  ends  Dec.  31, 
2001  (sic)  this  common  error 
will  make  for  a great  excuse 
lor  TWO  millennium  parties. 
John  Clift 

Senior  Advisor,  College  of  Arts 
cind  Humanities 
U niversity  of  Maryland 

Editors'  Note:  Endings,  begin- 
nings, zeroes  atid  ones,  centuries 
and  millennia — all  deserve  our 
attention  at  least  every  1 , ()()() 
years. 


DON'T  BLAST  THE  PAST 

I was  delighted  to  receive  a 
copy  ol  your  publication.  ...I 
especially  enjoyed  the  little 
article  on  Curley  Byrd,  who,  in 
response  to  a letter  ol  mine, 
invited  me  to  come  to  Mary- 
land, where  I taught  lor  a dozen 
years  and  got  my  M.A.  and  my 
doctorate.  Your  new  president 
seems  fine  in  every  respect. 

I don’t  like  condescension 
about  Maryland  in  the  past, 
though.  It  was  a good  institu- 
tion Irom  1945  to  1957. 

E.  R.  Adams,  Jr.,  Al.A.,  '47, 
Ph.D.,  '33 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 


LIVE  FROM  BOSTON 

I want  to  thank  you  lor  your 
insightlul  and  personal  view  of 
the  Marian  Anderson  Interna- 
tional Vocal  Arts  Competition. 
You  have  described  this  activi- 
ty in  a most  engaging  way,  as 


CHECK  THAT  DATE 


I checked  with  an  Israeli 
woman  I work  with.  Unless  1 
misunderstood  something, 
there's  a mistake  on  page  3H 
(Fall  1999  College  Park,  "It’s 
Not  the  End  ol  the  World” . . . ) 


1 was  very  upser  when  I read 
the  article  “Building  a New 
Tradition.  ” I find  it  very  dis- 
heartening that  University  ol 
Maryland  would  opt  to  build  a 
new  arena  over  resroring  Cole 
Field  1 louse.  Is  UM  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  “Bold  Vision,  Bright 
Future  ” initiative  that  we  lor- 
got  about  our  hisrory? 

One  ol  the  reasons  I decid- 
ed to  attend  Maryland  was  the 
leeling  I got  when  I toured  the 
campus.  Cole  is  an  important 
element  ol  Maryland’s  campus. 
It  is  a walking  campus;  it 
invites  people  to  become  part 
ol  it.  Who  wants  to  walk  all 
the  way  over  to  North  Hill?  I 
understand  that  growth  is  an 
important  part  ol  any  univer- 
sity but  at  what  point  does  it 
become  detrimental  to  its  core 
values? 

Krista J.  Schreiner,  ARHU  '96 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Ed.  Note:  Alumni  can  rest  assured 
that  Cole  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  center  of  campus  activi- 
ty, while  the  new  arena  (see  page 
14)  will  afford  Terrapin  athletes 
and  fans  one  more  reason  to  cheer 


It  was. . . 1959 


an  audience  member.  ...Inci- 
dentally, Barbara  Quintiliani 
[comperirion  winner]  per- 
lormed  as  the  High  Priestess 
in  Aida  at  the  Boston  Lyric. 
Our  own  Leon  Major  directed 
the  production.  Barbara’s  per- 
formance in  Boston  confiicted 
with  the  date  we  had  arranged 
lor  her  New  York  debut  and 
we  have  moved  the  recital  to 
Sunday,  April  2,  20()(),  at  8:00 
p.m.,  in  Alice  Tully  Hall,  Lin- 
coln Center. 

George  Moquin 
Executive  Director, 

U niversity  of  Maryland  Interna- 
tional Competitions 


It  says:  “Technically,  then,  cre- 
ation occurred  5,759  years 
ago,  making  Jan.  1 the  first 
day  ol  the  year  5760.” 

January  1st  is  not  the  first 
day  ol  the  Jewish  New  Year. 
Rosh  Hoshana  was  on  Septem- 
ber 1 1 th  this  year. 

Lori  Campanella 
Systems  Analyst,  Office  of  Infor- 
mation Technology 
University  of  Maryland 


ongratulations  to  Gary 
Hong  '72  for  correctly 
placing  last  issue's  Guess  the 
Year  photo.  Hong's  name  was 
randomly  chosen  from  other 
contestants  who  knew  that 
the  first  Variety  Bowl  football  game  between  Maryland  and 
Navy  was  played  in  1959. 

Another  contestant  sent  in  his  recollection  of  the  game. 
Terrapin  quarterback  Rich  Novak  '62  (circled,  right)  says 
Maryland  actually  scored  on  the  last  play  of  the  game,  but 
the  officials — in  a disputed  call — ruled  that  time  had  run  out. 
Novak  also  identified  #27  in  the  photo  as  Navy  player  Joe 
Bellino,  who  would  win  the  Heisman  Trophy  the  following 
season. 

See  page  59  for  a new  Guess  the  Year  Contest. 
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Success:  What  Is  Your  Yardstick? 

In  the  context  of  this  issue’s  Iciok  at  the  lives  of  alumni  from 
the  last  five  decades,  College  Park  asked  two  members  of  the 
university  community  to  share  their  definitions  of  success. 
These  thoughtful  responses  emphasize  the  personal  and  ethical 
measures  of  a life  welhlived. 


Linda  Gast 

Director,  Career  Center 

What  is  “success”?  Is  it  making  Part- 
ner? Reaching  six  digits?  Raising 
a child?  Who  defines  success?  And  by 
what  means  is  success  measured? 

As  a white  child  growing  up  in  mid- 
dle-class America  in  the  1950s,  what  I 
heard  and  saw  defined  my  early  views  ol 
success.  I saw  American  success  deter- 
mined by  things  visible,  tangible  and 
measured  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
“almighty  dollar."  Success  meant  having  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  with  the  proverbial 
white  picket  fence,  two  late  model  cars  in 
the  driveway,  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  and  a 
lather  who  worked  in  a “white-collar"  job, 
a mother  at  home.  Ol  course,  a college 
education  was  the  key  to  luture  success. 

It  seemed  that  success  was  very  well 
defined,  albeit  by  standards  set  by  those  in 
power  or  vogue  in  post-war  American  cul- 
ture. The  American  Dream  was  espoused 
as  achievable  by  all,  but  in  reality  achieve- 
ment of  that  dream  was  relative  to  the 
color  ol  your  skin,  the  income  level  and 
education  ol  your  parents,  your  gender 
and  even  your  religion. 

As  a teen  in  the  1960s,  I saw  this  con- 
cept ol  success  radically  challenged.  Suc- 
cess, as  defined  by  upper-middle  class, 
white  male  society,  was  out  and  a new  def- 
inition struggled  to  emerge.  Rights  lor  all 
peoples  were  being  demanded  regardless 
ol  skin  color,  gender,  religious  conviction, 
or  level  of  income  or  education.  “Make 
love,  not  war"  was  the  motto  as  America’s 


daughters  and  sons  died  in  the  streets  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  villages  ol  Vietnam. 
My  view  of  “success”  was  forever  changed. 
Success  now  lay  more  within  my  own 
powers  and  less  in  the  hands  ol  others. 

Defining  one's  own  success  means 
ascribing  to  a personal  set  ol  values  and 
beliels.  It  means  that  we  must  know  what 
our  values  are  and  commit  ourselves  to 
living  and  accomplishing  in  accordance 
with  those  values.  It  means  being  open  to 
and  cognizant  ol  changes  m our  selves  and 
our  lives  that  suggest  a slightly  diflerent 
set  of  values  or  a reprioritizing  of  them. 
For  many  of  us,  defining  our  own  “suc- 
cess" requires  a major  shilt  in  the  way  we 
think  and  act. 

When  we  choose  to  define  our  success 
by  our  own  values,  our  decisions  have  a 
firmer  Inundation.  Choosing  to  accept  or 
change  jobs  based  upon  rhe  degree  to 
which  those  jobs  (or  organizations)  allow 
us  to  embrace  and  express  our  values  puts 
the  compensation  packages,  job  responsi- 
bilities and  advancement  potential  in  per- 
spective. Changing  roles,  such  as  rising 
prolessional  to  full-time  caretaker,  com- 
puter programmer  to  teacher,  co-worker 
to  boss,  noted  leader  to  retiree,  when 
guided  by  those  values,  eases  such  transi- 
tions. We  may  not  find  these  important 
decisions  any  easier  to  make,  but  we  will 
be  more  committed  to  those  decisions  and 
surer  of  ourselves.  Sure  decisions  and  firm 
commitments  cannot  help  but  enhance 
productivity  and  well  being. 

I once  heard  a wonderful  refiection 
about  lile  and  it  went  something  like  this: 


“How  often  do  you  see  an  epitaph  that 
reads.  He  was  the  best  president  XYZ 
Corporation  ever  had’  or  ‘She  was  the  , 

highest  ranking  woman  in  123,  Inc.’?”  So 
m the  end,  when  we  are  no  longer  a part  of  ' 
life  as  we  know  it  now,  how  will  we  want  j 
our  successes  to  be  judged?  By  standards  | 
defined  by  those  currently  in  power  or 
vogue?  Or  by  our  own  values  and  how  we 
lived  those  values  in  our  everyday  lives?  | 

Linda  K.  Gast  has  been  director  of  the  U niver- 
sity  of  Maryland  Career  Center  since  1 983. 

She  serves  as  an  affiliate  faculty  member  in  the 
Department  of  Counseling  and  Personnel  Ser- 
vices, College  of  Education.  She  resides  in  Uni-  \ 
versity  Park.  Md.,  with  her  husband  and  two 
children. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JUDITH  BAIR 


William  A.  Galston 
Professor,  School  of  Public  Affairs 

It's  hard  to  address  a topic  such  as  “suc- 
cess" without  sounding  like  Shake- 
speare's Polonius.  At  the  risk  ol  being  con- 
victed ol  the  capital  crime  ol  earnestness  in 
this  ironic  age,  let  me  plunge  right  in. 

Success,  I believe,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  integrity.  By  integrity  I mean 
not  only  honest  and  honorable  deeds,  but, 
more  broadly,  living  in  accordance  with 
one’s  deepest  convictions  about  what  gives 
lile  purpose  and  meaning.  Because  these 
convictions  vary  so  widely  from  person  to 
person,  there  can't  possibly  be  a single  way 
of  life  that  counts  as  success  for  everyone. 
Integrity  may  seem  straightforward. 


but  the  appearance  is  deceptive.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  our 
understanding  of  life’s  meaning  and  put- 
pose  will  correspond  to  our  natural  tal- 
ents. Many  individuals  are  faced  with  a 
sad  choice  between  a high  level  of  perfor- 
mance in  arenas  of  life  they  consider  of 
secondary  importance  and  mediocte  per- 
formance in  the  fields  they  think  are  fun- 
damental. In  either  event,  they  are  likely 
to  experience  a measure  of  tlissatisfaction, 
even  unhappiness. 

Does  success  imply  happiness?  Not 
necessarily.  Integrity  is  a necessary  condi- 


tion for  happiness,  but  it  is  not  sufficient. 
Internal  bad  luck  (the  mismatch  between 
convictions  and  talents)  or  external  bad 
luck  (disasters  befalling  those  near  and 
dear,  for  example)  can  undermine  happi- 
ness. Success  is  the  skillful  exercise  of 
integrity  in  those  choices  and  acts  that  are 
within  out  power. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  each  person’s  beliefs  about  what 
really  matters  will  fit  together  into  a har- 
monious whole.  As  has  been  widely 
reported  (otherwise  I wouldn’t  talk  about 
it),  a few  years  ago  I was  faced  with  a 


Success  is  the  skillful  exercise  of  integrity  in  those  choices  and  acts  that 
are  within  our  power. 


choice  between  my  responsibilities  to  my 
family  and  a once  in  a lifetime  opportuni- 
ty to  continue  my  service  to  a president  of 
the  United  States.  After  considerable  soul- 
searching,  I decided  that  my  family  had  to 
come  first,  and  I resigned  my  position  in 
the  White  House. 

I will  not  pretend  that  this  choice  left 
me  without  regtet.  In  the  full  sense,  suc- 
cess means  being  able  to  do  everything 
one  believes  to  be  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance, not  just  a part  of  it.  But  life’s  choic- 
es are  not  always  structured  to  permit 
that.  Realistically,  success  means  looking 
back  on  the  handful  of  hard  choices  that 
define  a life  and  being  able  to  say  to  one- 
self, “Given  my  understanding  of  what 
really  matters,  I decided  wisely  more 
often  than  not.”  To  put  it  the  other  way 
around:  “failure”  means  a high  level  of 
moral  discomfort  with  the  choices  that 
have  defined  one’s  life. 

Bill  Galston  is  director  oj  the  Institute  for 
Philosophy  and  Public  Policy  at  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs  and  a professor  of  social  policy. 
He  served  in  the  Clinton  \Chite  House  as 
deputy  assistant  to  the  president  for  domestic 
policy  front  1994—96.  He  lives  with  his  wife 
and  son  in  Bethesda.  iWd. 
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Hate  Incidents  Spur  Action 


The  university  community  respondeci  first  with  shock  and  then 
with  soliciarity  when  several  students,  faculty  anci  staff  were  tar- 
geted  for  hate  mail  in  November. 


“In  a community  that  prides  itsell  on 
its  diverse  population  and  attention  to 
racial  and  ethnic  equality,  this  is  an  intol- 
erable event,”  said  President  Dan  Mote  at 
a university-wide  rally  soon  after  the  hate 
mail  was  revealed.  Mote  pledged  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  create  an  institutional 
plan  that  would  strengthen  the  universi- 
ty’s commitment  to  a community  diverse 
in  spirit  as  well  as  numbers. 

The  hate  messages  that  were  sent  to 
the  president  of  the  Student  Government 
Association,  the  Black  Student  Union 
office,  the  Afro-American  Studies  office 
and  to  the  home  of  a BSU  officer,  carried 
threats  violent  enough  to  warrant  the 
involvement  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice’s  Civil  Rights  Division  and  the 
Maryland  State  Police,  as  well  as  the  uni- 
versity’s police  unit.  To  date,  no  individu- 


als or  groups  have  been  identified  with 
committing  the  crime. 

“Incidents  of  hate  and  intolerance 
appear  to  have  increased  in  both  frequency 
and  intensity  throughout  the  country,  ” 
Mote  said.  “When  they  occur  here,  such 
acts  are  inimical  to  the  basic  sense  of  safe- 
ty, security  and  respect  that  we  absolutely 
must  have  for  our  students  to  learn,  flour- 
ish and  grow.”  Mote’s  first  tesponse  was  to 
call  the  rally  to  demonstrate  the  universi- 
ty’s united  stance  against  such  threats.  He 
also  acted  to  form  a high  level  panel  to 
“consider  all  opportunities  for  enhance- 
ment of  our  experiences  as  a diverse  com- 
munity.” 

Two  long-time  University  of  Maryland 
faculty  members,  both  veterans  of  various 
struggles  to  enhance  diversity,  are  chair- 
ing the  20-member  group.  Claire  Moses, 
professor  ami  chair  of  the  Department  of 


The  Maryland  community  sheds  light  on 
intolerance  and  hate  during  a candlelight 
march  across  campus. 

Women’s  Studies,  said  at  the  time  of  her 
appointment  she  hopes  the  panel  “will 
turn  this  tragedy  into  an  opportunity  for 
national  leadership  on  an  issue  that 
plagues  U.S.  campuses  today.”  Raymond 
Johnson,  professor  and  former  chair  of 
mathematics,  commented,  “Maryland  has 
attracted  a diverse  student  body  interested 
in  exposure  to  a wide  range  of  opinions, 
cultures,  religions  and  races.  We  have  cre- 
ated institutions  to  serve  them.  Now  we 
need  to  work  with  these  groups  and  insti- 
tutions to  foster  more  positive  interac- 
tions on  campus. . . ” 

Three  specific  tasks  have  been  set  for  the 
panel:  to  reduce  the  impediments  to  build- 
ing understanding  across  the  diverse  cam- 
pus community;  to  reduce  the  institution- 
alized Balkanization  among  groups  on 
campus;  and  to  recommend  specific  steps 
to  increase  interchange  and  understanding. 

Several  isolated  incidents  had  occurred 
earlier  in  the  semester,  heightening  sensi- 
tivity to  racial  and  other  discriminatory 
acts.  “We  are  a microcosm  of  American 
society,”  Johnson  remarked,  “with  full 
exposure  to  all  the  positives  and  nega- 
tives. There  have  been  many  instances  of 
the  negatives  in  American  society  in 
recent  months,  and  now  this  has  surfaced 
at  the  University  of  Maryland.” 

Moses  added,  “If  we  can  find  ways  to 
make  diversity  work  by  creating  a safe 
and  hospitable  learning  and  scholarly 
environment  for  students,  staff  and  facul- 
ty, we  will  have  an  exceptional  legacy  to 
offer  the  nation.” 

The  panel  is  charged  with  delivering  a 
final  report  and  recommendations  by  fall 
2()00,  but  has  been  encouraged  to  submit 
interim  recommendations  that  would 
facilitate  funding  of  new  initiatives  dur- 
ing the  spring  budget-setting  process. 

— JB 
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HE'S  GOT  THE  BLUES 


and  i quote. 


"It  just  liit  me  like  a brick 
wall." 

That’s  how  recent  graduate 
Jami  Noguchi  describes  his 
initial  introduction  to  the 
sometimes  mourntul,  some- 
times joyous,  always  entertain- 
ing musical  genre  known  as 
the  blues.  An  early  recording 
by  renowned  Delta  Blues 
lolksinger  Muddy  Waters 
caught  Noguchi’s  ear:  "He  had 
no  electric  guitar  and  no 
amps;  it  was  just  Muddy  and  a 
few  friends  playing  it  raw.  It 
was  some  powerful  stuff,  and  I 
just  had  to  get  my  hands  on 
it." 

Now,  Noguchi’s  love  of  the 
blues  is  immortalized  in 
cyberspace.  His  Web  site.  The 
Blues  Callin'  Me  (www.jami- 
hn.com/  bkies),  is  a compre- 
hensive and  lively  encyclope- 

ffrom  time  to  tlUIG  . 


1944 

It's  World  War  II  and  women 
are  given  the  chance  to  hold 
previously  male-dominated 
positions.  For  the  first  time, 
in  1943,  the  Diamondback's 
editor-in-chief  was  a woman. 


“The  greatest  thing  about  playing  professional  foot- 
hall,  or  a team  sport  in  general,  is  that  you  get  to 
work  with  all  types,  all  kinds,  all  sizes,  all  colors,  all 
beliefs,  all  musical  tastes.  It’s  amazing  what  it’s  like  in 
an  NFL  locker  room.’’ 

— Boomer  Esiason  '84,  in  his  Commencement  remarks  to  graduates  in  Decem- 
ber 1999  at  Cole  Field  House.  Esiason  reigned  over  a golden  era  of  Terrapin 
football  in  the  ’70s,  setting  17  school  records  for  passing  and  total  offense.  He  went  cm  to  spend  14  years  in 
the  NFL  and  has  been  an  expert  commentator  on  “NFL  Monday  Night  Football”  on  ARC,  where  he  was 
just  as  apt  to  wax  nostalgic  about  his  days  at  Maryland  as  to  comment  on  the  game  at  large. 


dia  of  blues  history  and  cul- 
ture, peppered  with  hip  lan- 
guage ("Can  you  dig  it?’’)  and 
infused  with  the  author’s  pas- 
sion for  the  subject  at  large. 
Noguchi  traces  the  genre  from 
its  origins  in  the  Civil  War-era 
slave  culture  of  the  Deep 
South  to  its  contemporary  off- 
shoots of  R&B,  rap  and  hip- 


1963 

The  Diamondback  expands  its 
coverage  to  national  and 
international  issues,  including 
intense  reporting  on  the 
Kennedy  assassination  and 
the  civil  rights  movement. 


hop,  and  provides  a handy 
glossary  of  common  blues 
terms  and  instruments,  as  well 
as  a list  of  recommended 
artists  and  albums.  (B.B.  King 
is  Noguchi’s  personal 
favorite:  “He  hits 
that  one  note  and  you 
can  hear  the  moun- 
tains shake.")  He  also 
refutes  common  blues 
myths;  for  example, 
he  proclaims  at  the 
site,  “It’s  a dirty  lie  to  assume 
that  blues  has  to  be  sad 
music.  ” The  site  recently 
earned  an  award  for  academic 
excellence  from  StudyWeb 
(www.studyweb.  com),  a site 
that  offers  links  as  student 
resources,  and  was  also  fea- 
tured in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education. 

The  idea  for  The  Blues 
Callin'  Me  originated  with  an 
assignment  for  Noguchi’s 
American  Studies  class:  Each 
student  had  to  create  a Web 
site  dedicated  to  a specific  cul- 
tural topic.  “I  chose  the  blues 
because  I couldn’t  think  of 
anything  else  that  has  touched 
American  culture  so  deeply,” 


says  Noguchi.  "1  wanted  to 
show  peojile  that  the  blues  is 
still  very  much  alive.” 

Noguchi  dedicates  the  site 
to  James  “Otis"  Williams,  the 
late  director  of  the 
Nytimburu  Cultural 
Center,  who  taught 
a course  on  the 
blues  that  Jami  calls 
“the  best  class  1 ever 
took.  He  was  the 
kind  of  man  who 
had  a presence  about  him — it 
was  really  inspiring  to  hear 
him  talk  about  the  blues  and 
sing  for  tis." 

Noguchi  continues  to  work 
on  expanding  and  enhancing 
The  Blues  Callin’  Me;  he  plans 
to  install  a virtual  juke  box 
that  lets  visitors  play  tracks  in 
the  background  while  they 
surf.  “I  have  some  stuff  that 
I’ve  been  writing  and  record- 
ing for  a while,"  he  says,  “and 
the  juke  box  is  where  I might 
start  to  play  it."  Does  this 
mean  that  somewhere  down 
the  road,  another  blues  site 
will  include  Jami  Noguchi  on 
its  list  of  recommended  listen- 
ing? We  can  dig  it.  — BM 
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Take  THAT!  RAD 
women  learn  to  fight 
back. 


maryland  live 

A new  self-defense  program  for 
women  is  a lesson  in  empowerment 
for  Erin  Madison,  while  classmate 
Erin  Medea  finds  the  fever-pitch 
frenzy  of  Midnight  Madness  a not- 
to-be-missed  occasion. 


A HOME  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 


On  Nov.  13,  1999,  the  Martin 
family  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
received  an  early  Christmas 
present — and  saw  the  realiza- 
tion of  a longtime  dream — 
when  they  were  handed  the 
keys  to  their  own  house,  a 
newly  renovated  rowhome 
in  the  city’s  Sandtown 
neighborhood.  The  day 
was  significant  for 
Maryland  as  well:  The 
Sandtown  residence 
was  the  first  house 
sponsored  by  the  uni- 
versity's chapter  of 
Habitat  for 
Humaniry,  a non- 
profit volunteer 
organization  that 
provides  affordable 
housing  for  low- 
income  families. 

During  the 
1 998-99  school 
year,  Maryland 


1 0.1 1 .99  “I  barely  slept  last  night  because 
I’m  so  nervous,”  my  classmate  Danielle  says  to 
me  with  worried  eyes.  I slowly  glance  around 
the  room.  Everyone  else  looks  just  as  uneasy. 
We  are  the  first  class  of  women  to  take  the 
Rape  Aggression  Defense  (RAD)  program  for 
credit  through  the  kinesiology  department  and 
the  30  of  us  have  spent  nearly  two  months 
drilling  punches,  kicks  and  blocks.  This  is  the 
day  we  are  to  finally  use  these  defense  tech- 
niques against  the  Suits,  men  protected  from 
head  to  toe  in  padding. 

“A  student  has  never  lost  a fight,”  our 
teacher  says,  giving  us  sup- 
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“A  fight!?”  I think.  Will  I freeze  and  forget  all 
of  the  punches  and  kicks  I have  practiced  so 
many  times  before?  Will  I be  the  first  student 
the  Suit  defeats?  The  more  I panic,  the  more 
the  Suit  seems  to  grow  in  strength  and  size.  I 
feel  like  a small  insect  preparing  to  fight  the 
Terminator. 

Finally,  the  time  comes.  My  classmates  help 
me  strap  on  my  helmet,  gloves,  and  knee  and 
elbow  pads.  All  geared  up,  I am  next  in  line  to 
fight.  As  I watch  the  classmate  before  me  bat- 
tle the  Suit,  the  butterflies  in  my  stomach 
slowly  disappear.  She  bellows  “NO!  NO!  NO!” 
at  the  Suit  and,  before  I know  it,  she  leaves 
him  whimpering  on  the  floor.  If  she  can  do  it, 

I know  I can,  too. 

It  is  finally  my  turn  and  I stand  facing  my 
instructor  in  the  middle  of  the  large  auditori- 
um. My  classmates’  cheers  and  hollers  energize 
and  motivate  me.  I pretend  to  withdraw  cash 
from  an  ATM,  the  planned  scenario  for  the 
attack,  and  wait  for  the  Suit  to  lunge  at  me. 
After  seconds  that  feel  like  hours,  the  Suit 
grabs  me  very  aggressively  from  behind  and 
my  heart  races.  And,  for  some  reason,  every- 
thing after  this  is  quite  a hazy  memory. 

I can  tell  you  a few  of  the  blows  I struck:  a 
kick  to  his  groin  and  an  elbow  to  his  head,  but 
not  every  one  and  not  exactly  how  many.  I can 
tell  you  that  I did  not  panic  and,  instead, 
reacted  with  great  force  because  I stand  over 
the  Suit  slumped  over  on  the  floor.  But  after 
all  of  the  repetitive  training,  my  defense  was 
instinct,  like  walking  and  breathing.  After  the 
fact,  I can  hardly  recall  my  specific  actions. 

I run  away  from  the  attacker  and  feel 
relieved  that  the  fight  is  over,  empowered  by 
what  I had  just  accomplished  and  embarrassed 
about  all  of  my  previous  fears.  Opposed  to  my 
anticipation  before  the  fight,  I now  feel  strong, 
prepared  and  confident.  I now  have  the  power 
and  options  to  survive  a real  assault,  as  do  the 
29  other  women  that  shared  my  experience 
this  very  day.  — Erin  Medea  ’00 
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10.15.99  On  a particularly  chilly  October  Terp  fans  at  Midnight  Madness  had  plenty  to  cheer 
evening,  I subjected  myself  to  the  weather  in  an  about  as  Lonny  Baxter  (left)  and  Terence  Morris 

attempt  to  secure  one  of  the  most  elusive  pieces  preview  their  talents, 

of  Maryland 
memorabil- 
ia— the  Mid- 
night Mad- 
ness T-shirt. 

This  symbol 
of  true  Ter- 
rapin spirit 
had  eluded 
me  for  the 
past  two 
years,  and  I 
was  deter- 
mined not  to 
fail  again  as  I 

By  midnight,  the  intensity  in  the  room  was  electric,  exploding 
with  music,  lights  and  fireworks  as  the  teams  made  their  way  on 
to  the  floor.  1 joined  in  as  the  crowd  jumped  to  its  feet... 


made  the  trek  from  South  Campus  to  Cole  Field 
House. 

However,  for  the  third  time,  I was  just  a few 
minutes  too  late  as  the  last  T-shirts  were  handed 
out  to  eager  fans.  While  momentarily  disheart- 
ened, I quickly  forgot  my  disappointment  when 
I entered  Cole  Field  House  to  join  my  fellow 
fans  in  celebrating  the  start  of  basketball  season. 

There  is  nothing  more  energizing  than  the 
atmosphere  at  Cole  Field  House. 

Although  the  seats  filled  quickly  for  a 
packed  house  that  night,  for  me  the  student’s 
section  was  the  place  to  be.  As  I wound  my  way 
through  the  crowd  in  search  of  a place  to  sit,  I 
was  filled  with  that  one-of-a-kind  thrill  that 
only  occurs  at  certain  campuswide  events.  I 
thought  to  myself,  where  else  could  I stand 
with  my  fellow  fans,  exchange  predictions 
about  the  new  season,  sing  classic  fight  songs 
and  participate  in  the  fun  to  the  fullest?  Don’t 


get  me  wrong,  the  students  were  not  the  only 
ones  lining  the  aisles  that  night.  Parents, 
friends  and  alumni  were  there  as  well,  ready  to 
cheer  on  the  teams.  I was  not  surprised  to  see  a 
few  of  my  professors  dancing  to  the  music  and 
reaching  for  the  prizes  the  cheerleaders  aimed  at 
the  crowd. 

By  midnight,  the  intensity  in  the  room  was 
electric,  exploding  with  music,  lights  and  fire- 
works as  the  teams  made  their  way  on  to  the 
floor.  I joined  in  as  the  crowd  jumped  to  its 
feet,  and  stood  for  the  rest  of  the  event  as  the 
Maryland  men’s  and  women’s  basketball  teams 
were  announced  and  previewed  their  skills. 

1 left  Midnight  Madness,  eager  to  see  the 
Terps  in  action  during  basketball  season.  (And 
even  more  determined  to  get  a T-shirt  next 
year!)  Women’s  basketball  coach  Chris  Weller 
summed  it  up  best  when  she  said,  “It’s  a great 
time  to  be  a Terp!”  — Erin  Madiion  '00 


students  joined  forces  with  the 
Sandtown  community  chapter 
to  renovate  the  Martins’  new 
home,  dubbed  the  “Maryland 
House”  by  the  volunteers. 

“It  was  a big  undertaking," 
says  junior  Kristie  Blase,  pres- 
ident of  the  Maryland  chapter. 
"Not  only  did  the  entire  first 
and  second  floor  need  to  be 
redone,  but  the  roof  had  to 
come  off  as  well."  Along  with 
these  tasks,  the  volunteers 
needed  to  rebuild  the  stair- 
case, frame  the  walls  and  win- 
dows, paint  the  walls,  install 
carpets  and  cabinets  and  con- 
struct the  back  porch.  They 
were  always  aided  by  the 
homeowner,  Stefan  Martin, 
who  contributed  3.^0  hours  of 
“sweat  equity”  per  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Sandtown 
Habitat  chapter. 

Aside  from  the  construction 
and  renovation  of  houses,  the 
members  of  Habitat  for 
Humanity  participate  in  fund- 
raising and  humanitarian 
events  and  spend  their  school 
breaks  building  houses  in  a 
variety  of  states  as  part  of  the 
Collegiate  Challenge.  This 
year’s  challenge  will  send 
Maryland  students  to  Florence, 
S.C.,  during  spring  break. 

What  Blase  enjoys  most 
about  being  a member  of 
Habitat  for  Humanity  isn't 
the  hard  labor  itself,  but  the 
sense  of  camaraderie  among 
the  laborers.  “It’s  not  every- 
where," she  says,  “that 
strangers  with  the  intent  to 
help  can  be  welcomed  as  much 
as  the  people  of  Sandtown 
welcomed  us.  Now,  I feel  as  if 
I too  am  a part  of  the  commu- 
nity there.”  — BM 
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Words  Worth  Watching 


Economist  Alan 
Greenspan  offers  histo- 
rian and  author  David 
Sicilia  a inouthfid  to 
consider  in  a new  hook 
that  has  also  garnered 
considerable  attention. 


With  another  four-year  term  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
determined  this  January,  Alan 
Greenspan's  cryptic  pronounce- 
ments will  continue  to  make  the 
world’s  markets  take  notice.  Says 
the  W'a//  Street  Journal  of  the  man 
who  wields  such  power:  “When 
Alan  Greenspan  talks,  the  mar- 
kets listen." 

David  B.  Sicilia,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history,  has  teamed  with 
co-author  Jeffrey  L.  Cruikshank 
to  create  a book  that  offers  their 
insights  into  this  sometimes  inscrutable  man. 
The  Greenspan  Effect:  Words  That  Move  the 
World's  Markets  (McGraw-Hill),  is  described  by 
Baltimore  Sun  columnist  William  Patalon  III 
as  "a  decoder  ring  for  all  statements 
Greenspan.” 

Sicilia  and  Cruikshank,  a Boston  public 
relations  expert  and  fellow  consultant,  pored 
over  some  3,000  pages  of  Greenspan  speeches 




Words 
That  Move 
theWqrlds 
Markets 
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Send  a Maryland  Moment 


s you  look  through  this  issue,  we  suspect  that  you  may  get  caught  up  in  a bit 
OO  of  nostalgia  of  your  own.  Now,  you  can  share  that  moment  with  friends, 
family  and  former  classmates.  At  www.free4all.umd.edu,  you  will  find  an  array  of 
virtual  picture  postcards  of  the  university,  categorized  by  theme,  historical  scenes, 
special  places  and  more.  Simply  click  and  send.  Best  of  all,  it's  free. 

Besides  postcards,  free4all  also  offers  Maryland  screen  savers  for  both  Macs 
and  PCs.  So  bookmark  the  site  and  visit  often  to  see  what's  in  store  at  free4all. 


(the  man  does  talk  at  length) 
dating  back  to  1987,  studied 
the  news  stories  that  resulted 
and  showed  reaction  by  world 
markets. 

"We  essentially  wrote  a 
kind  of  condensed  version, 
drawing  heavily  upon  his  own 
words,  and  wrapping  our  anal- 
ysis around  those  passages," 
says  Sicilia.  The  result,  he 
explains,  is  a nice,  crisp  10- 
page  chapter  on  something 
like  derivatives,  or  foreign 
investments  or  education 
that  investors  can  comprehend 
readily.  In  other  words,  the  essence  without 
the  gobbledygook. 

Besides  offering  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
eight  key  speeches  (like  Greenspan’s  infamous 
“irrational  exuberance”  utterance),  the  pair 
also  offered  speculation  on  the  future — includ- 
ing predicting  Greenspan’s  reappointment. 

Sicilia  is  a strong  believer  that  current  busi- 
ness practices  can  learn  much  from  historical 
analysis.  He  consults  frequently  for  both  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  on  the  topic.  This 
academic  year  he  is  the  Gordon  Cain  Fellow  in 
Technology,  Policy  and  Entrepreneurship  at 
the  Chemical  Heritage  Foundation,  where  he 
is  writing  a political  history  of  the  American 
chemical  industry  since  World  War  II. 

Sicilia  also  serves  as  editor  in-chief  of  Con- 
stellations: A Customized  World  History  Reader,  a 
publishing  project  co-sponsored  by  the  univer- 
sity and  Pearson  Custom  Publishing  Co.  The 
idea  is  to  enable  faculty  teaching  world  history 
to  select  the  modules  that  work  best  for  their 
particular  focus.  The  end  result  is  a softbound 
typeset  book  that  has  a much  more  profession- 
al appearance  than  a quick-copy  reader  and 
bears  the  instructor’s  name  as  editor. 

Sicilia  expects  the  first  72  modules  to  be 
released  in  2001,  noting  that  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity offers  a similar  one  for  American  Histo- 
ry. Says  Sicilia:  “It’s  an  entrepreneurial-slash- 
scholarly  venture.” 

Greenspan  couldn’t  have  said  it  better.  — DB 
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The  mail's 
willow  oaks 
have  stood 
the  test  of 
time  for 
more  than  60 
years. 


TREE-DITIONS 

In  1939,  landscape  architec- 
ture professor  Mark  Shoemak- 
er wrote  a letter  that  would 
change  the  appearance  of  the 
university  for  all  time. 

"We  are  going  to  need,  in 
the  near  future,  100  to  150 
large  trees  for  planting  on  the 
university  campus...”  wrote 
Shoemaker  in  a Nov.  16, 

1939,  letter  written  to  A. 
Gude  Sons  Co.,  a Washington 
landscape  company.  "These 
need  to  be  heavy,  first  class 
trees,  reasonably  uniform  in 
character  and  size,  and  suit- 


able to  avenue  planting.” 

Even  though  100  to  150 
trees  were  requested,  72  wil- 
low oaks  were  used  for  the 
avenue  planting  Shoemaker 
wrote  about;  they  were  lined 
down  McKeldin  Mall.  After 
60  years  of  growth,  the  mas- 
sive willow  oaks  are  a signa- 
ture part  of  campus,  as  much 
as  the  mall  itself. 

But  only  66  of  these  trees 
remain  standing.  As  a result  of 
a construction  boom  in  the 
1980s,  the  roots  of  six  willow 
oaks  were  extremely  damaged. 
Two  trees  that  border  the  mall 
were  taken  down  in  the  early 


'90s  and  four  more  had  to  be 
removed  this  past  fall. 

"There  were  a lot  of  pro- 
jects that  occurred  on  the 
mall,  and  due  to  a lack  of 
understanding  and  a lack  of 
money  we  did  not  adequately 
protect  the  trees,”  says  Kevin 
Brown,  assistant  director  of 
Grounds  Maintenance. 

For  the  time  being,  the 
remaining  oaks  are  healthy 
and  in  no  risk  of  being  cut 
down.  Brown  says.  Those 
responsible  for  the  grounds 
intend  to  keep  it  that  way. 
"We  have  created  design  stan- 
dards that  require  much  more 
rigid  tree  protection,”  says 
Brown. 

Brown  plans  to  replace  the 
willow  oaks  this  spring  with 
12-  to  15-ft.  tall  plantings  of 
the  same  species.  But  these 
trees  won't  look  high  and 
mighty  any  time  soon.  It  will 
be  50  years  before  they  reach 
the  70-  to  90-ft.  height  of  the 
oaks  that  were  removed.  — EM 


. No  Alumni  Association  Homecoming  Festival 
would  be  complete  without  a visit  by  the  "Mighty 
Sound  of  Maryland."  Under  the  sure  direction  of 
Richmond  Sparks,  the  250-member  band  added 
its  memorable  beat  to  the  day — October  30,  1999. 


Business  School  Ranks  No.  3. 

The  Smith  School's  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram was  ranked  third  in  the 
nation  for  technology-oriented 
business  degrees  by  Computer- 
World  magaz'\r\e.  The  magazine 
said  that  schools  like  Maryland, 
Northeastern  (first)  and  Texas  (sec- 
ond) have  displaced  the  old  guard 
by  recognizing  the  needs  of  the 
21st  century  economy. 

State's  High  Achievers  Pick 
Maryland.  A 1999  Maryland 
Higher  Education  Commission 
(MHEC)  study  shows  more  Nation- 
al Merit  and  National  Achievement 
semi-finalists  and  Distinguished 
Scholars  choose  to  enroll  at  Mary- 
land than  at  all  other  public  and 
private  institutions  in  the  state 
combined.  The  number  of  high- 
ability  students  choosing  Mary- 
land is  nearly  six  times  the  num- 
ber enrolling  at  Johns  Hopkins. 


Raising  the  Bar.  This  past  fall, 
the  number  of  undergraduates 
who  achieved  semester  honors 
with  a GPA  of  3.50  or  higher 
increased  nearly  11  percent  over 
last  year.  A total  of  5,1 1 1 under- 
graduates earned  a 3.5  or  better, 
compared  with  4,609  last  year. 


Making  his  Mark  on  Nigeria. 

Nigerian-born  Ekpo  Okpo  Eyo,  an 
internationally  renowned  profes- 
sor of  archaeology  and  art  history 
at  Maryland,  was  one  of  100  indi- 
viduals honored  by  the  governor 
of  Cross  River  State,  Nigeria,  dur- 
ing a special  millennial  ceremony 
on  Jan.  1,  2000.  Eyo  was  selected 
because  of  the  impact  his  work 
has  had  on  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  West  African  country. 
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Comcast  Names  Terps  Arena 


The  four'year  long  effort  to  tunel  a replacement  for  the  aging 
Cole  Field  House  got  a major  slam-dunk  in  January,  thanks  to  a 
$20  million  naming  rights  gift  to  the  university.  Starting  in  the 


2002— 2003  season,  the  $101  million  Com- 
cast Center  will  be  home  court  lor  men’s 
and  women's  basketball  and  other  sports. 

The  gilt  is  part  ol  a business  partner- 
ship with  Phdadelphia-based  Comcast 
Corporation  that  also  includes  the  provi- 
sion of  basic  cable  television  services  to  all 
university  residence  halls.  It  is  the  largest 
single  donation  ever  to  the  flagship  insti- 
tution, and  it  matches  the  largest  known 
corporate  naming  gift  in  the  United 
States  for  a college  athletic  facility.  The 
Maryland  board  of  Regents  and  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  must  approve  the  agree- 
ments before  they  take  effect. 

Wdliam  W.  Destler,  vice  president  for 
research,  who  led  the  negotiations  for  the 
university,  is  pleased  that  the  partnership 
will  provide  much-desired  cable  service  to 
the  dorms  at  competitive  rates.  The  uni- 
versity wdl  pay  $10  per  bed  per  month 
for  the  service. 

The  $20  million  represents  a significant 
portion  of  the  university's  share  of  the  cost 
of  construction  for  the  Comcast  Center  to 
be  built  on  the  north  perimeter  of  campus, 
near  University  Boulevard  and  adjacent  to 


intramural  athletic  fields.  Construction  is 
expected  to  begin  in  June  2000. 

"We  are  thrilled  to  welcome  Comcast 
to  the  University  of  Maryland,"  said  Presi- 
dent C.D.  Mote,  Jr.,  in  announcing  the 
gift.  “It  is  particularly  htting  that  this 
university,  with  its  great  academic 
strengths  in  information  technology  and 
business,  should  team  up  with  Comcast,  a 
leader  in  cable  television  services  and  con- 
tent as  well  as  high-speed  Internet  access.” 
Maryland  Athletic  Director  Deborah 
Yow  says  that  a new  student  activities 
center  will  accomplish  many  important 
goals. “It  will  host  multiple  university 
events  for  students,  faculty  and  staff;  serve 
as  a magnificent  home  court  for  Terrapin 
basketball;  advance  our  gender  eqtiity  ini- 
tiatives by  providing  a fine  competitive 
and  practice  venue  for  a number  of  Ter- 
rapin women’s  sports  teams;  and  provide 
appropriate  offices  and  locker  rooms  for 
those  teams  and  their  coaches.” 

The  university  plans  to  raise  another 
$25  million  for  its  share  of  construction 
costs  throLigh  additional  major  gifts,  and 
through  a campaign  that  will  make  avail- 


Smiles  all  around  (left  to  right)  for  Gary 
Williams,  men's  basketball  coach,  Athletic 
Director  Deborah  Yow,  Maryland  alumnus  and 
Comcast  representative  Steve  Burch,  and 
President  C.  D.  Mote,  at  the  university's 
announcement  of  Comcast's  gift. 

able  1,600  of  the  Comcast  Center’s 
17,100  seats  to  major  gift  donors.  SFX 
Sports  Group,  which  helped  to  structure 
the  partnership  between  the  university 
and  Comcast,  has  been  retained  by  the 
university  to  help  identify  additional  cor- 
porate partners.  The  Maryland  Stadium 
Authority  will  seek  state  funding  for  the 
remainder  of  the  costs. 

The  Maryland  Stadium  Authority  has 
been  working  with  Ellerbe  Beckett  as  pro- 
ject architect  and  Gilbane/Smoot  as  con- 
struction manager. 

At  a news  conference  following  the 
announcement,  Steve  Burch,  regional  vice 
president  for  Comcast,  offered  his  personal 
assessment  of  the  partnership:  “Normally, 
you  don’t  make  million-dollar  deals  based 
on  emotion,  but  frankly  that  was  a large 
part  of  it.  I am  a graduate  of  this  universi- 
ty, as  are  my  two  brothers,  and  my  wife, 
who  1 met  here  25  years  ago,  so  I’m  a lit- 
tle giddy  about  the  opportunity  to  be 
involved  with  my  institution.”  He  then 
added,  "From  a business  position  . . . 
we  re  thrilled  to  be  able  to  provide  finan- 
cial support  to  what  I think  is  going  to  be 
the  premier  arena  in  the  United  States.” 
Comcast  reported  revenues  of  more  than 
$5  billion  in  199S  and  has  more  than  5.5 
million  residential  cable  customers  in  six 
geographic  regions. 

For  its  part,  Comcast  will  have  its 
name  on  one  of  the  most  visible  collegiate 
basketball  facilities  in  the  nation  and  will 
have  major  marketing  opportunities  with- 
in the  arena,  including  the  most  promi- 
nent advertising  locations.  The  perennial- 
ly successful  Maryland  Terrapins  teams 
will  assure  Comcast  regular  regional  and 
national  television  exposure. 

Bring  on  March  Madness.  — DB 
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'Going  to  college"  is  a concept  that  changed  drastically 
after  the  Second  World  War.  The  G1  Bill  gave  opportunity 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  returning  veterans  who  might  never 
otherwise  have  considered  a college  education.  Social  and 
cultural  norms  about  appropriate  roles  for  women  were  also 
changed  by  the  demands  of  wartime  and  the  shortage  of 
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young  men  in  many  pro- 


■~r  fessions.  In  Maryland  and 

to  get  there  from  here  ^,,^33  nation,  public 

universities  opened  their  doors  to  provide  the  training  and 
education  that  a new  era  of  prosperity  and  growth  demanded. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  started  the 
1950s  with  12,919  students  and  closed  the  decade  of  the 
1990s  with  32,864.  Each  of  the  intervening  decades  reflect' 
ed  the  current  events  and  cultural  temperature  of  the  times. 
We  wondered  whether  those  shifting  moods  and  values 
might  he  evident  in  the  careers  and  expectations  of  gradu' 
ates  from  each  of  those  periods.  What  became  evident  as 
we  located  and  interviewed  “representative”  alumni,  is  that 
lives  get  lived  in  a fine  balance  of  intention  and  serendipity, 
that  success  spans  definitions  as  numerous  as  the  individuals 
who  seek  it,  and  that  the  human  story  is  endlessly  fascinating. 
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^UUl^ot  dicL  'goiKg  to  coCtagC/'  rvieon.  tke.  '50<i?  For  first  generation  college  stu- 
dents, it  meant  very  much  the  same  as  it  does  today:  opportunity,  career,  personal  growth,  in  an 
environment  of  social  anxiety,  hijinks,  exam  panic  and — yes — intellectual  excitement.  But  was  the 
world  in  which  those  personal  feelings  operated  substantially  different  than  today.^ 


Nostalgia  has  colored  the  ’50s  as  naive,  complacent,  safe, 
prosperous.  “I  Love  Lucy”  and  ‘‘Father  Knows  Best”  provided 
cultural  icons  that  make  us  wonder  whether  we  simply 
chuckled  and  charmed  our  way  through  the  post-war  decade. 
But  wait.  Post-what-war?  Throughout  the  ’50s,  an  internal 
American  war  was  being  waged  between  segregationists  and 
integrationists.  The  idea  of  “separate  but  equal”  was  declared 
unconstitutional,  but  the  reality  of  integration  created 
intense  conflict  that  made  heroes  of  Rosa  Parks  on  one  hand 
and  Orville  Faubus  on  the  other. 

From  1950  to  1953,  American  troops  were  fighting  com- 
munism in  Korea,  while  the  rest  of  us  fought  the  Cold  War 
with  bomb  shelters  and  Commie  hunts  at  home. 

But  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  a general  and  war  hero,  was 
our  president  for  a large 
part  of  those  10  years. 

He  was  the 
good  father 
whose  goal 
was  to  keep 

his  children  safe  and  well-fed.  It  was  a time,  in  retrospect, 
when  patriotism  and  a sense  of  American-ness  were  at  their 
peak.  The  Cold  War  was  defined  and  intensified,  picking  off 
America’s  young  men  in  a draft  system  that  was  too  much 
like  Russian  roulette. 
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College  was  a “safe  haven”  for  many  boys  who  preferred  to 
defer  their  draft  status  until,  maybe,  a miracle  would  remove 
the  threat  of  being  a statistic,  a name  on  a list.  College  was 
the  separator  of  the  blue  collar  guy  from  the  white  collar 
man.  It  was  the  path  to  the  professions,  to  substantial 
incomes  and  solid  respectability.  In  that  respect,  then  was 
very  much  like  now. 

For  Jared  Collard,  college  was  an  inevitable  and  preferable 
next  step  after  high  school.  The  draft  loomed  over  his  shoul- 
der, the  Korean  War  was  in  full  swing,  and  although  his 
father  had  been  a World  War  I hero,  his  family  saw  college  as 
necessary  to  Jed’s  successful  future. 


1951  as  a second-semester  freshman.  “I  was  totally  awed  by 
the  size,”  he  says.  He  was  a “day  dodger,”  as  commuters  were 
styled  back  then,  hitch-hiking  to  class  daily  and  working  in  a 
supermarket  on  weekends  to  pay  his  expenses — tuition  was 
about  $160  for  first  semester,  $80  for  the  second. 

“College  was  pretty  light  and  breezy  lor  me,”  says  Collard. 
“I  just  wish  we’d  had  backpacks  back  then.” 

Air  Force  ROTC  was  a mandatory  part  of  Maryland’s  cur- 
riculum for  boys,  and  Jed,  like  many  others  entertained  the 
idea  of  an  Air  Force  commission.  When  vision  restrictions 
were  introduced,  those  hopes  were  dashed.  But  he  plunged 

into  politics  with  the  Eisen- 
hower presidential  campaign. 
“General  Eisenhower  had  long 
been  a hero  of  mine,” 
Collard  says,  “and 
I had  thoughts 
of  becoming  a 
politician.  But 
I was  saved  from 
my  government  and  politics 
Truth  was,  Collard  admits, 
student,  but  that  didn’t  stop 
him  from  immersing  himself  in  college  life. 

He  joined  a fraternity.  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  and  it  was  in 
that  milieu  that  his  college  experience  was  best  defined.  “My 
commuter  status  kept  me  out  of  a lot  of  trouble,”  he  says, 
though  he  does  remember  saving  up  to  afford  a month  at  the 
frat  house  now  and  then.  “Our  punch  bowl  was  a toilet — a 
new  toilet,  of  course.  It  would  be  filled  with  grape  juice, 
grapefruit  juice  and  grain  alcohol,  and  it  didn’t  take  much  to 
get  a party  started.” 

But  Collard’s  fondest  memories  are  of  his  voice  lessons  and 
singing  in  the  Chapel  Choir  and  Men’s  Glee  Club.  “It  was 
also  a time  when  the  fraternity  would  serenade  the  sororities, 
especially  when  a brother  and  his  girl  got  pinned.”  He 
remembers  the  dances  with  the  Woody  Herman  band,  and 
the  time  'Vaughn  Monroe  gave  a concert  at  Ritchie. 

“It  wasn’t  until  my  senior  year  that  I 


that  career  by  finding 
courses  too  boring.” 
he  was  not  a devoted 


After  one  year  at  a small  college  in  bg  Quditk  settled  on  a major — the  only  major  I 

Georgia,  Collard  came  to  Maryland  in  Co5o>i,  by  Qob*c  3^  Cotvtujfc,  could  complete  in  time  to  graduate  before 
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my  draft  deferment  was  up.  I took  24  credits 
of  English  that  year,  read  6(K)  pages  a week, 
and  wrote  more  papers  than  I'd  want  to 
count.”  All  this  took  place  at  an  institution 
that  was  on  academic  probation — “I  didn't 
know  whether  my  degree  would  be  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on.  " Fortunately,  the  fall 
of  1954  brought  Wilson  Elkins  to  campus  as 
president,  and  within  six  months  the  univer- 
sity was  off  probation  and  on  the  upswing. 


Collard  accepted  his  draft  call  and  best  wish- 
es from  his  father  months  after  graduation. 


College  was  an  ambitious  choice  for  many  girls  who  pre- 
ferred to  defer  their  marital  status  until,  maybe,  some  fortuitous 
opportunity  would  temove  the  threat  of  being  just  another  wife 
and  mother.  However  tentatively,  women  of  all  economic  classes 
were  taking  a look  at  their  futures.  It  was  a generation  of  expand- 
ing horizons  and  hopeful  independence,  and  in  that  sense,  then 
seems  very  much  like  now. 

Evelyn  Getz  was  the  first  woman  in  her  family  to  go  to  col- 
lege; it  had  been  her  goal  to  be  a scientist  for  as  long  as  she  could 
remember.  She  liked  writing,  too — she  had  been  editor  of  her 
high  school  yearbook  and  associate  editor  of  the  newspaper — but 
advice  from  one  of  her  teachers  steered  her  away  from  studying 
journalism.  She  started  het  college  education  at  American  Uni- 
versity as  a chemistry  major,  but  after  reading  Paul  De  Kruif's 
The  Murohe  Hunters,  she  wanted  nothing  more  than  to  study 
microbiology,  and  the  University  of  Maryland  had  the  program 
she  wanted.  She  transferred  in  1955. 

"1  loved  the  expanse  of  the  Maryland  campus,  the  diversity 
and  options — both  academic  and  social.  And  tuition  was  so  rea- 
sonable— 1 didn’t  have  to  work  part-time  like  I did  at  American, 
even  though  1 had  a scholarship  there,”  Getz  remembers.  “Walk- 
ing to  class — and  I did  a lot  of  walking  between  Skinner  and 
Chemistry  every  day  with  the  friends  1 studied  with — was  excit- 
ing in  itself  1 met  a lot  of  interesting  people  on  those  paths.” 

The  head  of  the  microbiology  department  was  Jack  Faber, 
someone  Getz  remembers  vividly  and  with  some  reservation.  “He 
didn't  care  for  women  in  his  department,”  she  says.  “He  believed 
they'd  just  get  married,  have  children  and  waste  their  education. 
On  some  levels  he  was  right.”  After  all,  Getz  had  her  own  long- 
term goal  of  marrying  a doctor  or  scientist  tucked  away.  She,  how- 
ever, was  a serious  srudent,  cramming  four  years  of  microbiology 
into  two,  with  plans  for  a scientific  career  foremost  in  her  mind. 


The  summer  before  her  senior  year,  Getz  worked  at  a laborato- 
ry on  campus  run  by  a handsome  young  scientist  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines.  He  teased  her,  and  she 
thought  she  didn't  really  like  him  very  much. 
But  after  she  returned  to  classes  in  the  fall,  he 
called  her  often,  and  her  mom  would  invite 
him  over  to  visit.  He  talked  boxing  with  her 
dad.  Even  the  dog  liked  him.  And  he  pro- 
posed in  January. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  the  end  of 
March.  “Dr.  Faber  was  not  pleased,"  Getz 
recalled,  but  indeed,  the  marriage  did  not 
weaken  her  resolve  to  pursue  a career.  After 
graduation,  she  was  hired  first  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  working  in 
the  Institute  for  Dental  Research.  It  was 
soon  clear  that  chances  for  advancement 
there  without  a Ph.D.  were  slim.  She  took  a job  at  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  where  her  husband  also  worked,  and  there 
settled  into  a “perfect  job.” 

TTllcLdfie  yexiAA 

Jared  Collard  again  accepted  the  inevitable  when  he  was  drafted 
four  months  after  graduation,  serving  two  years  in  the  army, 
where  he  trained  as  a cryptographer.  He  entered  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice when  his  enlistment  was  up  and  met  his  wife  while  both 
were  on  duty  in  Manila.  His  two  older  children  were  born  in  Iran 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Shah’s  reign.  He  passed  the  Foreign  Service 
Officer's  exam  and  was  posted  to  Mexico  and  Nicaragua.  “Every- 
where 1 was  posted,  there  was  a revolution  soon  after  I left,”  he 
reflects.  “I  swear  it  wasn’t  my  doing.” 

With  his  children  entering  school  and  his  wife  sick  of  living 
abroad,  Collard  transferred  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
where  he  served  1 3 years  as  an  administrative  officer  and  retired 
in  1981,  clocking  25  years  with  the  federal  government. 

Those  last  13  years  were  not  a wasteland,  though  they  had  their 
ups  and  downs.  Collard  had  never  abandoned  his  love  for  singing, 
and  with  his  return  to  the  States  renewed  his  voice  training.  He 
was  a soloist  with  the  National  Adventist  Choral  Society  and  in 
1970  was  a featured  soloist  with  them  at  Carnegie  Hall  and 
Boston’s  Symphony  Hall.  He  sang  one  year  with  the  Washington 
Opera  Chorus,  then  engaged  an  agent  in  New  York  City  who 
found  him  bookings  around  the  East  Coast.  During  this  time,  his 
marriage  dissolved,  his  children  moved  to  the  West  Coast  and, 
when  he  retired  in  1981 , he  moved  to  England  to  remarry. 

“It  wasn’t  until  1 retired  that  I was  able  to  use  that  English 
degree,”  he  says,  although  he’d  tried  some  creativity  in  his  For- 
eign Service  reports.  (“Stick  to  the  format,”  he  was  told.  “Forget 
the  metaphors  and  adjectives.”)  His  new  wife  was  a writer  who 
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encouraged  Collard  to  start  a publishing  business  as  well  as  to 
write  a novel.  Now,  single  again,  he  is  publishing  and  marketing 
books  and  music  on  the  Web  in  a new  venture  called  Ostaris 
Publications. 

He  returned  to  the  Washington  Opera  in  199.^  and  has  per- 
formed solo  bits  in  several  operas,  including  appearances  with 
Placido  Domingo  and  other  famous  artists. 

“I  loved  the  work,”  says  Evelyn  Getz.  She  was  in  the  Foods 
Division  of  the  FDA,  doing  practical  and  basic  research,  typing 
bacteria  sensitive  to  bacteriophages  (viruses  that  attack  bacteria). 
“They  were  excellent  detectives,”  she  says  of  the  FDA  scientists. 
One  puzzle  she  recalls  was  a case  of  Type  E botulism  in  cans  of 
fish.  “That  strain  of  Type  E was  atypical,  difficult  to  discern  as  it 
didn't  cause  odor  or  swelling.  It  was  ultimately  discovered  that 
the  machinery  that  manufactured  the  cans  was  contaminated.  ” In 
another  instance,  they  discovered  that  a staphylococcus  contami- 
nation in  canned  chicken  was  caused  by  water  entering  micro- 
scopic holes  in  the  cans  during  the  cooling  process. 

Getz  ended  her  seven-year  career  when  she  had  her  first  child. 
She  settled  into  homemaking  in  Rockville  and  didn't  return  to 
work  until  her  second  child  was  in  junior  high.  She  adamantly 
believes  that  family  was  and  is  her  first  responsibility,  and  very 
difficult  to  juggle  with  the  demands  of  career.  This  did  not 
entirely  slow  her  down,  however.  She  returned  to  the  University 
of  Maryland  when  her  daughter  entered  as  a freshman,  this  time 
to  get  her  master's  degree  in  library  science. 

She  had  been  working  part-time  for  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Agency  as  an  information  specialist  while  her 
daughter  was  in  junior  high.  "It  came  back  to  me  that  one  of 
those  high  school  aptitude  tests  I took  told  me  I'd  make  a great 
librarian.  I certainly  didn't  think  much  of  the  idea  at  the  time,” 
Getz  says.  “But,  fot  me,  the  high  point  of  my  relationship  with 
the  University  of  Maryland  was  the  College 
of  Library  and  Information  Services.  The  stu- 
dents were  diverse  and  interesting — all  ages, 
all  stages.  The  faculty  were  enormously  sup- 
portive and  stimulating.  Gary  Marchionini 
was  my  mentor  as  a student.  He  recognized 
and  encouraged  'creative'  approaches  to 
information  management.” 

With  her  master's  in  hand,  Getz  went  to 
work  at  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  in 
1990.  “You  would  be  amazed  at  the  num- 
ber of  Maryland  graduates  who  work  there, 
and  at  the  Library  of  Congress, " she  says. 

“That's  a story  in  itself — CLIS  has  supplied 
a lot  of  brain  power  in  the  area  of  informa- 
tion sciences.” 


Mo  tke- 

One  thing  is  cettain.  For  those  of  us  who  graduated  in  the  1950s 
and  survive,  a lot  of  life  has  happened.  For  Collard  and  Getz  the 
present  is  a thriving,  active  time,  more  interesting  perhaps  than 
50-year-old  memories.  There  is  a sense  of  having  put  time  in  as 
responsible  spouses,  parents,  citizens  and  employees,  and  an 
understanding  that  this  time  is  theirs  to  make  the  most  of. 

For  Collard — who  for  five  years  volunteered  at  the  university's 
Writing  Center  and  is  now  coordinator  of  the  Retired  "Volunteer 
Service  Corps — promoting  his  novel,  Sepulcbir,  and  the  work  of 
other  self-published  authors  and  musicians  has  brought  him  into 
the  world  of  e-commerce  and  its  unlimited  possibilities.  He's  also 
writing  a screenplay  version  of  his  book.  “Who  knows,"  he 
muses,  “The  Celestnie  Prophecy  was  a self-published  book.  You  have 
to  put  your  work  out  there  and  see  what  happens.” 

When  Getz  retired  in  1996,  she  and  her  husband  traveled, 
relaxed,  slept  late.  But  the  Library  of  Medicine  was  soon  back  in 
touch — would  she  be  willing  to  help  them  with  their  computer- 
ized interlibrary  loan  system?  Getz  agreed  to  a part-time  con- 
tract. She  now  juggles  volunteering,  part-time  work  and  grand- 
parenting (a  recent  joy)  with  classes  in  Web  design  and  search 
engines,  yoga  and  tai  chi. 

Collard  and  Getz  are  examples,  to  me,  of  the  glue  that  holds 
our  society  together — not  exceptions,  not  stereotypes,  just  indi- 
viduals whose  stories  have  followed  the  path  of  the  20th  century 
and  successfully  crossed  into  the  21st.  Their  college  educations 
did  not  make  them  millionaires  or  corporate  giants  (though 
many  of  our  most  generous  benefactors  are  graduates  of  that  era), 
but  did  prepare  them  to  contribute,  through  work,  family  and 
service,  to  a greater  good.  They  used  their  opportunities  and 
individual  talents  to  handle  the  twists  and  turns  that  life  has 
dealt,  and  have  come  through  50-odd  years  with  energy  and  opti- 
mism for  more. 

“You  know, " Getz  says,  “I 
always  looked  forward  to  being 
here  for  the  year  2000.  1 don't 
know  what  I expected — perhaps 
advances  in  technology,  medicine, 
maybe  the  eradication  of  poverty 
and  hunger.  An  era  of  peace.  I have 
to  say  there  was  something  about 
the  '50s  that  was  much  nicet.  It 
was  a more  concrete  time.”  Perhaps 
it  was  the  solidity  of  the  era  that 
provided  the  '50s  college  genera- 
tion with  a firm  roadbed  through 
the  unstable  terrain  of  the  next 
decades. 


Getz  persisted  in  her  dream  of  a career  in  micro- 
biology throughout  college. 
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Cory  Curtin  '65, 
Aurospoco  Engineering 


Searching  the  gentle,  pastoral  University  of  Maryland  landscape 
in  i960,  one  might  have  hardly  noticed  the  winds  of  change 
gathering  on  the  horizon.  At  first  glance,  students  at  Maryland 
that  autumn  seemed  much  like  their  1950s  counterparts.  Enter- 
ing freshmen  still  wore  their  beanies;  thousands  of  sharply  uni- 
formed cadets  drilled  in  formation  twice  a week  on  the  hard 
expanse  of  grass  across  from  engineering;  and  as  trees  became 
barren  and  winter  set  in,  the  entire  campus  community  longed 
for  each  spring’s  May  Day  festivities. 


jiilie  Carvalho  '62, 
American  C ivili/ation 


Life  was  good  in  I960,  Story  by  Tom  Ventsias  rive  change  as  the  decade 

and  the  university — in  „ began  were  in  fact  storm 


step  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation — smoothly 
sailed  into  the  new  decade  on  a cresting 
wave  of  optimism.  A young  presidential 
candidate  elected  that  November  would 
lead  the  country  into  a shining  political  era 
known  as  Camelot.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  gave  college  students  across  the 
nation  the  realization  that  they  could,  and 
would,  make  a difference  in  the  future  of 
America  and  indeed  the  world. 

Gary  Curtin  and  Julie  Carvalho  (Julie 
Schmidt  while  an  undergraduate  at  Mary- 
land) traveled  similar  paths  to  reach  the 
quiet  College  Park  campus  of  the  early 
1960s.  Natives  of  Washington,  D.C.,  each 
of  their  families  had  achieved  their  own 
version  of  the  American  Dream — moving 
from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  of  Silver 
Spring  to  raise  their  children  in  a time  of 
peace  and  prosperity. 

But  what  seemed  gentle  winds  of  posi- 


warnings.  The  lyrics  of 
folk  singer  Bob  Dylan 
served  as  a social  barometer  of  the  era: 
“There’s  a battle  outside  and  it  is  ragin’  ... 
It’ll  soon  shake  your  windows  and  rattle 
your  walls  ...  For  the  times  they  are  a- 
changin’  ...” 

The  changes  came  fast  and  furious. 
Camelot  was  shattered  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  JFK  in  1963;  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment grew  increasingly  more  vocal  and  vio- 
lent, competing  for  national  headlines  with 
women’s  rights  and  a widening  generation 
gap;  and  of  course  there  was  Vietnam. 

This  was  the  volatile  America  that 
awaited  college  grads  in  the  1960s.  Curtin 
and  Carvalho  were  well  prepared — they 
would  each  take  from  the  university  their 
education,  their  idealism  and  the  commit- 
ment to  service  offered  by  JFK: 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you; 
you  can  do  for  your  country.” 


s 


^ ^ Gary  Curtin  I right)  as  a deputy 

launch  control  officer  in  1 966. 


"Peace  Is  Our  Profession.” 

— motto  ot  the  Strategic  Air  Command 

Gary  Curtin  knew  as  a young  man  in  high  school  exactly  where 
he  wanted  his  life  to  go.  The  son  of  a Washington,  D.C.,  fire- 
fighter, he  yearned  to  be  an  Air  Force  officer  and  fiy  sleek  hghter 
jets.  Curtin’s  plan  in  1961  was  fairly  straightforward — earn  a 
degree  in  aerospace  engineering  at  Maryland  and  receive  his  com- 
mission after  completing  four  years  of  Air  Force  ROTC. 

Maryland's  reserve  officer  program  at  the  time  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  nation;  the  land-grant  status  of  the  university 
required  two  years  of  ROTC  for  all  male  students  who  had  not 
seen  military  service.  “Many  of  them  did  it  under  duress,"  Curtin 
recalls  of  the  mandatory  commitment.  “But  most  were  reason- 
ably willing  to  put  up  with  what  was  required — the  world  was 
still  fearful  of  communism  and  there  still  was  a strong  sense  of 
patriotism  in  the  country.” 

Curtin  soon  fell  into  the  steady  routine  of  his  schoolwork.  He 
would  carpool  with  other  students  who  lived  in  Silver  Spring, 
attend  his  morning  classes,  “grab  a bite  to  eat  when  I could,”  and 
then  either  complete  his  lab  work  or  join  other  cadets  for  drills 
and  training.  The  extent  of  his  on-campus  social  life,  Curtin  says, 
might  include  hanging  out  in  the  student  union  while  waiting 
for  fellow  car-poolers  to  finish  class.  “I  always  felt  a little  like  I 
missed  something,”  he  says.  “I  was  never  in  a fraternity,  and  we 
commuters  had  our  own  lifestyle  compared  to  people  who  lived 
on  campus.” 

National  events  brought  the  university  together,  though. 


First,  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis  led  to  the  threat  of  a nuclear 
war  with  the  Soviets,  and  Maryland  students  held  their  collective 
breath  while  the  high  stakes  standoff  played  out  on  radio  and 
television.  A year  later,  students  joined  a nation  in  mourning.  An 
assassin's  bullet  in  Dallas  would  cut  short  JFK's  administration, 
shocking  the  world  and  beckoning  an  end  to  America's  inno- 
cence. Curtin  and  many  of  his  fellow  cadets  traveled  in  uniform 
to  the  Capitol  Rotunda,  standing  in  line  for  hours  in  the  Novem- 
ber chill  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  fallen  commander  in  chief 

Curtin’s  intent  of  becoming  a fighter  pilot  was  changing  along 
with  the  world  around  him.  His  eyesight  had  deteriorated  slight- 
ly soon  after  he  started  at  Maryland,  just  enough  to  bump  him 
from  flight  school.  He  assumed  since  engineers  were  in  short  sup- 
ply that  the  Air  Force  would  assign  him  as  a test  engineer  when 
he  graduated. 

The  Air  Force  had  other  plans  for  the  bright,  young  cadet. 

^ ^ 

Reaching  across  America’s  heartland  in  1965  was  a vast  net- 
work of  air  force  bases  supporting  long-range  B— 52  bombers, 
aerial  refueling  tankers  and  underground  command  and  control 
centers  linked  to  hundreds  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs).  These  military  installations — on  constant  24-hour  alert 
since  the  1950s — provided  the  nation's  cornerstone  of  nuclear 
defense  and  deterrence  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  S.D.,  was  home  to  150  Minuteman 
1 missiles,  each  armed  with  a one-megaton  nuclear  warhead.  Gary' 
Curtin  arrived  there  in  December  1965  as  a newly  commissioned 
second  lieutenant.  The  22-year-old  Maryland  graduate  was 
assigned  as  a deputy  launch  control  officer — not  your  typical  job 
for  a young  man  straight  out  of  college.  His  24-hour  shift  as  a 
combat  missile  crewman  began  with  an  elevator  ride  85  feet 
below  ground  to  a small  passageway  that  led  to  a large  steel  blast 
door.  After  being  authenticated  by  a two-man  crew  inside  a 
secure  launch  control  room,  Curtin  and  a senior  officer  would 
enter,  relieve  the  other  crew,  and  assume  responsibility  for  10 
Minuteman  missiles  located  miles  away  in  blast-hardened  silos. 
They  would  monitor  the  status  of  the  missiles  and  maintain  secu- 
rity over  the  launch  system.  “And  we  were  also  trained,”  Curtin 
says,  “that  if  necessary — if  we  received  the  direction  from  the 
president — to  launch  those  missiles  against  whatever  their  tar- 
gets may  be.” 

As  his  military  career  progressed,  so  would  Curtin’s  role  in  the 
planning,  command  and  maintenance  of  the  nation’s  nuclear  arse- 
nal. A commitment  to  provide  the  United  States  with  the  best 
possible  deterrent  brought  Curtin  to  the  top  of  the  nuclear  ladder. 
The  view  up  there  was  something  else.  “We  had  nuclear  weapons 
. . . the  Russians  had  nuclear  weapons  . . . and  the  goal  was  to  keep 
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them  under  responsible  control,  " he  says,  “because  we  all  recog- 
nized that  if  there  was  a nuclear  war  and  we  had  to  launch  those 
missiles,  there  would  be  catastrophic  consequences — for  our 
families,  ourselves,  our  country,  and  the  planet." 

Aside  from  his  Air  Force  duties  in  South  Dakota,  Curtin 
continued  with  his  education,  earning  a master's  degree  in  eco- 
nomics from  South  Dakota  State  University.  It  wasn’t  all  work, 
however.  The  nearby  panorama  ol  the  Black  Hills  and  Badlands 
National  Park  provided  plenty  of  hiking  and  fishing.  Most  sig- 
nificant was  when  Curtin  met  an  Air  Force  nurse,  got  married 
and  began  to  raise  a family. 

By  1971,  he  ended  up  in  Southeast  Asia,  taking  part  in  105 
combat  missions  over  Laos  as  an  airborne  targeting  officer.  Seated 
in  the  back  of  a C— 1.50  command  and  control  aircraft,  Curtin 
directed  air  strikes  in  support  of  the  CIA-sponsored  Hmong 
tribesmen  fighting  the  communist  Pathet  Lao  forces.  He  also 
coordinated  multiple  search  and  rescue  missions  of  downed 
American  pilots.  "It  was  critical  to  get  those  men  out,"  he  says. 
"Because  at  this  point  in  the  war  {1971],  everybody  knew  it  was 
winding  down,  and  it  was  a matter  of  getting  out  with  as  many 
people  as  gracefully  as  you  could." 

Curtin’s  last  assignment  of  the  "Vietnam  War  was  to  meet  a 
group  of  just-released  POWs  that  included  Lt.  Cmdr.  John 
McCain  at  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines.  He  provided  an 
escort  back  to  American  soil  for  two  of  the  airmen  held  captive 
during  the  war. 

^ 9- 

The  1980s  were  an  interesting  time  to  be  in  the  nuclear  arms 
profession.  Ronald  Reagan  was  president  of  the  United  States; 
the  "Evil  Empire"  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  still  considered  a real 
threat;  and  both  superpowers  maintained  large  nuclear  stockpiles 
far  more  advanced  than  the  previous  generation.  Curtin  had 
spent  the  preceding  decade  assigned  to  intelligence  and  politi- 
cal military  affairs  duties,  including  four  years  at  the  Pentagon  as 
the  chief  Air  Staff  planner  for  the  defense  of  Korea. 

After  attending  the  National  War  College  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Curtin,  now  a colonel,  joined  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
in  Omaha  as  the  officer  in  charge  of  implementing  the  new  MX 
missile  program.  “The  Soviet  targeting  had  gotten  so  precise  that 
we  weren’t  confident  we  could  survive  and  ride  out  an  attack,”  he 
says.  “We  were  looking  for  a solution,  and  they  went  through  a 
whole  set  of  options  with  the  MX — shell  games,  rail  trolleys — 
ultimately  we  ended  up  putting  them  into  the  old  Minuteman 
silos.” 

In  1986,  Curtin  left  Omaha  to  assume  command  of  a missile 
wing  that  consisted  of  4,500  Air  Force  personnel  and  200  ICBMs 
(including  50  MX  missiles)  spread  out  across  Nebraska,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.  An  important  duty  for  him  was  to  ensure  that  each 


missile  crewman  under  his  command  knew  his  job,  understood 
his  responsibilities,  and  was  quite  willing  and  capable  of  doing 
them  if  necessary.  Curtin  stressed  to  his  troops  what  he  himself 
had  been  taught  as  a launch  officer  20  years  earlier:  "I  told  them 
that  the  nuclear  mission  was  something  the  Air  Force  was 
responsible  for;  that  the  United  States  had  the  very  best  in  nucle- 
ar weapons  designed  to  offset  those  from  the  Soviet  Union;  that 
we  had  a responsibility  to  the  American  people  to  maintain  and 
operate  them  in  a safe  fashion;  and  I also  re-emphasized  that 
under  the  command  and  control  system,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was  the  only  person  who  was  going  to  authorize 
their  use,  that  he  was  the  commander  in  chief,  and  that  we  would 
follow  his  orders.” 

4-4-4- 

Brig.  Gen.  Gary  Curtin  received  orders  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas 1989  to  report  to  Geneva,  Switzerland.  He  was  to  continue 
with  ongoing  arms  negotiations  between  the  Llnited  States  and 
Soviet  Llnion  aimed  at  drastically  reducing  each  side’s  strategic 
arsenal.  Curtin  arrived  in  Europe  under  the  impression  he  would 
stay  for  two  months.  Instead,  he  would  remain  in  Geneva  for  the 
next  year  and  a half.  “When  1 arrived,  almost  simultaneously,  the 
Russians  got  serious,”  he  says.  “We  knew  the  Berlin  Wall  had 
come  down,  we  knew  the  government  had  changed  in  Russia — 
that  Gorbachev  was  a more  liberal  person — but  we  also  knew 
from  intelligence  that  very  little  had  changed  in  their  strategic 
forces,  so  there  was  a mixture  of  both  optimism  and  caution.” 

Curtin  soon  learned  the  protocols  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. "It’s  a formal  process,  much  like  labor  negotiations,”  he 
says.  His  role  as  the  senior  U.S.  military  representative  was  to 
negotiate  a Memorandum  of  Understanding  that  comprised  more 
than  half  of  the  280-page  treaty  eventually  signed.  The  memo- 
randum listed  all  of  the  nuclear  forces,  systems  and  facilities  on 
both  sides,  including  the  exact  location  of  more  than  12,000 
strategic  nuclear  warheads.  “This  was  information  that  the  Rus- 
sians really  believed  were  top  national  secrets,”  Curtin  says.  “And 
ultimately  we  had  to  get  them  to  put  into  writing  where  all 
these  things  were.” 

Curtin  traveled  to  Moscow  in  August  1991  to  witness  Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  President  George  Bush  sign 
the  START  I Treaty.  The  agreement  would  cut  in  half  the  num- 
ber of  strategic  warheads  possessed  by  each  superpower. 

He  returned  to  the  Pentagon  and  became  the  military  point 
man  for  arms  control  negotiations  for  the  Bush  and  early  Clinton 
administrations.  Linder  his  watch,  the  United  States  negotiated 
the  START  II  Treaty,  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  was 
signed,  and  the  Open  Skies  Treaty  was  implemented. 

The  final  military  assignment  for  Curtin,  now  a two-star 
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major  general,  was  as  director  of:  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency, 
responsible  for  testing,  safety  inspections  and  maintenance  for 
the  entire  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal.  He  expanded  the  agency’s  role  to 
include  threats  from  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and  con- 
tinued with  a program  that  sent  American  contractors  to  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union  to  dismantle  and  destroy  parts  of  their  strate- 
gic arsenal  as  required  under  START  1. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gary  Curtin  retired  from  active  duty  on  Oct.  1, 
1998,  having  for  more  than  three  decades  lived  and  shaped  the 
history  of  the  arms  race.  "I  did  my  job  the  best  I amid,"  Curtin 
says  of  his  33-year  Air  Force  career.  “And  my  job  for  more  than 
20  years  was  to  make  sure  our  nation's  nuclear  forces  were  able  to 
offset  any  strategic  threat."  But,  the  Maryland  alum  is  quick  to 
point  out,  “peace  remained  our  profession,  and  when  the  threat 
recetfed,  I was  just  as  ecjually  interested  in  reducing  our  forces.” 


JnUe  Carvalbu  (helow  luul  left) 

★ ★ ★ W ★ ★ ★ “ with  the 

iwnmity's  Gymkwna  tnupe. 


Julie  Carvalho  was  always  one  to  ask  tough  questions. 
Throughout  her  college  and  professional  career,  she  would 
examine  the  status  quo,  develop  an  informed  opinion,  and — if 
warranted — tirelessly  question  atithority  to  help  promote  posi- 
tive social  change.  Her  commitment  to  social  activism  offered  a 


front  row  seat  to  many  of  the  pertinent  issues  that  helped  define 
the  1960s:  women's  rights;  the  civil  rights  movement;  Vietnam; 
and  the  still  current  debate  of  federal  defense  spending  versus 
domestic  funding. 

Carvalho  transferred  to  the  university  in  fall  of  1959  after  one 
year  at  Montgomery  College.  The  campus  she  encountered  that 
autumn  was  quite  different  from  today,  especially  for  women.  “I 
had  to  make  a lot  of  minor  attitude  adjustments,"  she  says. 
'Women  were  not  allowed  out  of  their  dorm  rooms  into  the  resi- 
dence hall  lobby  unless  they  wore  a skirt  and  blouse — girls  had 
been  reprimanded  for  wearing  slacks  in  the  lobby.  This  same 
dress  code  applied  to  the  classroom.  Also,  a pervasive  attitude 
discouraged  women  from  pursuing  traditional  male  careers  like 
accounting  or  engineering.  Carvalho,  attending  Maryland  on  a 
full  tuition  scholarship  and  carrying  a high  grade  point  average, 
asked  a professor  one  day  to  explain  possible  career  choices  based 
on  a topic  he  had  discussed  in  class.  The  instructor  matter-of- 
factly  told  her:  “I  really  don't  think  it’s  worth  our  time  ...  you’re 
just  going  to  get  married  and  have  babies." 

Issues  like  these  were  ripe  for  discussion,  and  Carvalho  and  her 
network  of  friends  would  consider  ways  that  women  could  gain 
equal  access.  “It  wasn’t  about  picketing  or  doing  a sit-in  at  the 
dean’s  office,”  she  says.  "It  was  more  about  talking  to  the  right 
people  about  what  needed  to  be  changed.”  Things  slowly  did 
change.  "In  a big  blizzard,  people  noticed  it  was  much  more  lady- 
like to  fall  down  wearing  slacks,  so  they  changed  the  dress  code.” 

Gymnastics  played  a large  part  in  Carvalho’s  social  life;  she 
practiced  with  the  university’s  Gymkana  troupe  almost  20  hours 
a week.  She  says  her  hard  work  was  made  easy  by  the  energy  that 
gymnastics  brought.  One  semester,  Carvalho  and  a male  gymnast 
took  some  of  their  moves,  entered  a twist  contest  on  campus,  and 
came  away  with  the  top  prize. 

Although  the  early  1 960s  saw  the  civil  rights  movement  con- 
tinue to  move  forward,  racial  roadblocks  still  existed  in  the  state 
of  Maryland.  Events  in  spring  of  1962  gave  Julie  Carvalho  an 
opportunity  to  stand  up  and  make  a difference.  The  university 
began  admitting  black  students  in  1951,  but  many  local  restau- 
rants continued  to  refuse  sit-down  service  to  African  American 
students  and  other  minorities.  Carvalho  joined  others  in  a series 
of  peaceful  sit-ins  led  by  members  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC).  'Within  six  weeks,  most  of  the 
restaurants  near  College  Park  were  providing  equal  service 
regardless  of  skin  color. 

Carvalho  graduated  niagna  atm  laitde  in  1962  with  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  American  civilization.  She  began  work  on  a graduate 
degree,  btit  left  Maryland  after  a year  to  complete  her  master’s  in 
social  psychology  at  George  Washington  University.  She  also 
took  a full-time  job  with  the  federal  government  as  a research 
analyst.  Her  24-year  federal  career  under  seven  separate  adminis- 
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trations  would  include  work  on  domestic  policies  in  mental 
health,  education  and  civil  rights.  Carvalho  was  serving  her  coun- 
try— just  as  John  Kennedy  had  asked  of  her  generation. 

But  she  had  not  lost  her  idealism,  and  risked  her  federal 
employment  on  several  occasions  to  take  stands  on  important 
social  issues. 

★ ★ ★ 

Vietnam. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  the  Tet  Offensive  to  Richard 
Nixon's  “Peace  With  Honor,”  the  protracted  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  left  a mark  on  America’s  social  psyche  that  still  is  visible 
today.  Vietnam  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a war  was 
brought  into  our  living  rooms  each  evening  on  the  nightly  news, 
leaving  little  room  for  neutral  opinion  on  the  conflict. 

Julie  Carvalho  remembers  when  the  war  first  hit  home.  “At 
my  high  school  reunion  [in  1968},  we  made  a note  of  the  men 
who  weren’t  there,”  she  says.  “Some  were  in  the  military,  either 
by  choice  or  by  the  draft,  and  others  we  knew  had  already  been 
killed  in  the  service.”  She  decided  against  the  war  after  a speech 
by  President  Johnson  foreshadowed  a long  American  involve- 
ment in  Indochina.  Married  and  pregnant  with  her  first  child, 
Carvalho  asked  herself,  “Will  this  unborn  child  have  to  fight  and 
possibly  die  in  a war  he  has  no  say  in  whatsoever?  Why  are  we 
even  there?” 

Her  protests  against  warfare  involved  publications  and  presen- 
tations that  made  audiences  question  the  legitimacy  of  war.  "As  a 
psychologist,  you  learn  what’s  effective  in  getting  people  to 
change  their  attitudes  and  behavior,”  she  says.  “This  way  of 
protesting  would  attract  support,  rather  than  repel  people.  A lot 
of  the  violent  anti-war  protests  just  repelled  people.” 

Carvalho’s  government  position  at  the  time  required  a security 
clearance,  so  her  persuasive  editorials  and  satires  put  her  job  at 
risk.  She  returned  to  Maryland  for  graduate  studies  and  by  the 
late  1960s  had  completed  most  of  her  doctoral  work  in  human 
development.  She  also  began  writing  and  editing  for  various  fed- 
eral employee  publications.  Writing  on  behalf  of  a professional 
organization  lessened  some  of  the  pressure  she  was  receiving  for 
her  activism. 

“I’m  not  against  the  military,  but  some  of  the  money  could 
have  been  better  spent  on  services  tor  human  needs,”  Carvalho 
says.  “The  military  is  very  good  in  some  respects,  especially  in 
the  way  they  teach  young  men  to  get  their  act  together.”  All 
three  of  her  sons  would  later  serve  in  the  Marine  Corps.  “I  laid 
the  groundwork  for  my  sons  to  develop  personal  responsibility,” 
she  says,  “and  the  Marine  Corps  finished  it  up.” 

Carvalho’s  activism  continued  after  'Vietnam.  As  a working 
mother  for  three  decades,  she  became  a strong  advocate  for  day 
care  centers  in  federal  agencies.  “The  military  bases  had  child 
care  facilities,”  she  says.  “I  wanted  the  same  for  other  federal 


employees.”  In  1975,  she  was  asked  to  speak  at  the  White 
House,  and  although  she  talked  for  only  two  minutes,  many  of 
those  in  attendance  were  in  tears  when  she  finished.  "They  really 
didn’t  have  any  idea  what  the  cost  was — the  cost  to  society  and 
children — in  not  having  adequate  child  care  available.”  Carvalho 
would  write  a provocative  article  for  Children  Today  that  publi- 
cized the  issue.  Most  federal  agencies  today  have  day  care  avail- 
able for  their  employees. 

In  the  1980s,  Carvalho  began  teaching  and  joined  Psycholo- 
gists for  Social  Responsibility  (PsySR),  a nonprofit  group  of  psy- 
chologists from  around  the  world  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  She  did  much  of  the  planning  for  PsySR’s 
participation  in  the  1995  United  Nations  Social  Summit  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  This  and  similar  projects  have  earned  her 
recognition  in  Who's  Who  in  America.  “Much  of  our  work  at 
PsySR  involves  promoting  a culture  of  peace,”  she  says.  “If  we 
can  strengthen  the  elements  of  a society  that  will  help  peace 
flourish  ...  equity,  full  employment,  education,  or  a least  literacy 
in  some  countries  . . . then  we  can  at  least  get  people  up  to  a level 
where  they  have  choices  in  their  lives.  It  may  get  to  the  point 
where  India  and  Pakistan  will  see  the  need  to  feed  their  own  peo- 
ple as  more  important  than  investing  in  nuclear  weapons.” 

* * g * .»-  * 

“If  you’re  not  part  of  the  solution, 
you're  part  of  the  prohlem.” 

— Eldridge  Cleaver,  Soul  on  Ice,  1968 

Looking  back,  many  of  us  who  experienced  the  1960s  can  only 
smile,  shake  our  heads,  and  possibly  offer  a meek,  “Like  wow, 
man  ...  we  survived.”  Others,  like  Gary  Curtin  and  Julie  Carval- 
ho, continue  to  make  the  country — and  the  world — a safer  and 
better  place  for  future  generations.  Curtin,  a father  of  two  and 
proud  grandparent  of  eight,  now  works  as  a private  consultant  to 
the  American  military,  offering  his  experience  and  expertise  to 
help  reduce  the  threat  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Carvalho, 
with  five  grown  children  of  her  own,  still  writes  for  nonprofit 
groups  and  is  an  instructor  at  area  universities — pushing  her  stu- 
dents to  cjuestion  what  is  wrong  in  the  world  around  them  and 
take  positive  action  to  make  it  right. 

Both  of  these  Maryland  grads  remain  on  the  path  that  John 
Kennedy  laid  out  in  his  inaugural  address  almost  40  years  ago.  In 
fact,  Curtin  and  Carvalho  help  to  fulfill  a promise  made  that 
brisk  January  day  in  1961:  “Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time 
and  place  . . . that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a new  generation 
of  Americans  ...  ” 
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The  70s:  ‘Hell  no,  we  won’t  go.  ” Kent  State, 
Watergate,  National  Guard,  Route  1 riots, 
bell  bottoms,  no  bottoms,  Georgetown  bars, 
dance  marathons,  disco.  Women’s  Lib. . . 

The  70s  opened  with  the  first  Earth  Day  celebration  and  closed  with  a 
near-meltdown  at  the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  power  plant.  Melting 
down.  too.  was  the  nation’s  economy:  Double-digit  inflation  and  “out  of  gas  ” 
signs  were  the  rule  by  mid-decade. 

It  was  also  the  decade  in  which  “Saturday  Night"  entered  our  collective 
cultural  vocabulary,  starting  with  President  Nixon's  Saturday  Night  Massacre 
and  his  ultimate  political  downfall.  The  Not  Ready  for  Prime  Time  Players 
treated  us  to  outrageous  antics  on  TV’s  “Saturday  Night  Live."  At  the  movies. 
John  Travolta’s  vivid  portrayal  of  a disco  king  in  “Saturday  Night  Fever"  made 
polyester  a fashion  statement. 

And  for  the  first  time,  more  women  than  men  entered  college.  By  1973.  the 

Women’s  Liberation  Move- 

STORY  BY  DIANNE  BURCH  COLOR  PORTRAITS  BY  JOHN  T.  CONSOLI  ment  took  hold  at  Maryland 

and  across  the  nation.  That 

same  year  Roe  v.  Wade  ensured  women  s reproductive  rights.  By  decade’s 
end  jerry  Falwell’s  "Moral  Majority"  would  have  much  to  say  on  the  matter. 

In  the  fall  of  1970.  however.  Ann  Jacobs  and  Harold  Koplewicz  would  be 
among  the  more  than  26.000  undergraduates  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Both  chose  Maryland  because  of  its  large  size  and  vast  offerings.  Still,  the 
university  each  of  them  encountered  was  quite  different.  Their  childhoods 
and  life  experiences  couldn’t  help  but  make  it  so. 
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“Being  a student  in  the 
1970s  at  a campus  like 
Maryland  gave  you  the 
opportunity  to  really 
be  exposed  to  political 
ideas  that  you  never 
would  have  heard 
about  at  your  parents’ 
dining  room  table.” 

-HAROLD  KOPLEWICZ 


Harold  Koplewicz  entered  the  university  as  an  eager,  but 
somewhat  ambivalent,  17-year-old  from  Long  Island, 
declaring  psychology  as  his  major.  ("I  refused  to  declare  mysell 
pre-med  freshman  year.  I took  a science  course  and  I wasn’t  a 
great  student.")  He  recalls  fondly  the  large  contingent  of  stu- 
dents from  New  York  who  found  each  other,  shared  dorms,  fra- 
ternities, sororities,  a social  life. 

Koplewicz  was  then  and  is  now  a New  Yorker  at  heart.  Dur- 
ing his  childhood,  his  family  had  moved  three  times,  but  never 
far:  first  from  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  born,  to  Queens  when  he 
was  age  4,  then  to  a better  life  and  better  schools  on  Long  Island. 

For  Koplewicz,  Maryland  was  the  picture  of  wliat  he  expected 
college  to  be  and  he  fully  intended  to  drink  it  all  in.  The  univer- 
sity and  the  friends  he  met  here  were  the  center  of  his  social  life. 
"It  reminded  me  of  the  movies,”  says  Koplewicz,  “rolling  hills, 
chapel  on  top  of  the  hill,  fraternity  row.  You  got  to  college  and 
they  told  you  about  Testudo,  and  if  ever  a virgin  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  Testudo  would  Hy  all  the  way  to  the 
other  end  of  campus  and  back." 

In  stark  contrast  to  that  Hollywood-like  setting  and  prankish 
folklore,  the  passions  that  arose  in  the  late  '60s  were  gaining 
strength  and  spilling  over  into  the  political  arena. “You  have  to 
remember  that  1970  was  a very  disturbing  time  in  our  country’s 
history,”  says  Koplewicz.  "In  retrospect,  it  was  also  a very  excit- 
ing time  because  in  some  ways  there  was  a revolution  going  on.” 
At  the  time,  Harold  Koplewicz  had  other  thoughts  on  his 
mind.  He  had  just  completed  his  summer  orientation  visit  to 
Maryland  prior  to  his  fall  enrollment.  His  parents  were  arranging 
for  him  to  live  in  the  College  Park  Towers  on  Knox  Road,  where 
few  students  were  housed.  They  were  assuring  the  landlord  and 
other  tenants  that  he  was  to  be  trustetl.  By  tlie  spring  of 
Koplewicz’s  freshman  year,  the  country  was  erupting  with  divi- 
siveness over  America’s  role  in  the  Vietnam  War,  made  visible  by 


the  nearby  March  on  Washington 
and  even  closer  protests  with  fellow 
classmates  along  Route  1 . 

"Being  a student  in  the  19^0s  at  a 
campus  like  Maryland  gave  you  the 
opportunity  to  really  be  exposed  to 
political  ideas  that  you  never  would 
have  heard  about  at  your  parents’ 
dining  room  table,”  says  Koplewicz. 

Koplewicz’s  appearance  changed 
along  with  the  times.  As  a freshman, 
he  was  intent  on  keeping  his  natural- 
ly curly  hair  short  and  straight.  By 
sophomore  year,  he  decided  that  the 
Afro  style  was  more  to  his  taste.  "I 
was  very,  very  skinny  with  a lot  of 
hair.  It  was  quite  a look,”  jokes  Koplewicz  today. 

“Anyone  who  was  17,  18,  19  years  old  at  the  time  was  start- 
ing to  recognize  that  we  had  a voice.  If  we  voted,  if  we  protested, 
change  would  occur.  Now,  I think  for  many  of  us  it  was  very  self- 
serving.  We  were  scared  out  of  our  minds  that  we  were  going  to 
have  to  go  fight  in  Vietnam.” 

Ann  Jacobs'  path  to  Maryland  was  a bit  more  cir- 
cuitous. “1  had  one  of  those  lives  where  1 moved  around  every 
year.  I was  born  in  Denver  and  was  raised  moving  across  the 
country  and  back,”  recalls  Jacobs,  who  says  she  moved  as  often  as 
an  Atmy  brat  but  without  the  insulated  community  it  provides. 
Her  father  was  in  retail  and  the  model  of  the  organization  man. 
She  attended  l.i  different  schools  by  the  time  she  enrolled  in 
Montgomery  County,  Md.’s  newly  opened  John  F.  Kennedy  High 
School,  where  she  quickly  found  her  niche.  “I  wasn’t  going  to 
marginalize  myself.  I was  going  to  engage  in  a different  kind  of 
way.  In  other  words,  I didn’t  want  to  be  a dork.  I didn’t  want  to 
be  one  of  the  tiueer  girls  in  the  school.”  While  enrolled  there  her 
parents  moved  yet  again. 

Respecting  her  wishes  to  stay  at  Kennedy,  they  found  an 
adult — a 21 -year-old  woman — who  didn’t  mind  sharing  an 
apartment  with  a 1 6-year-old.  Looking  back,  Jacobs  is  amazed  at 
her  parents’  level  of  trust.  That  taste  of  independence  made 
Jacobs  forego  plans  to  enter  Chatham  College,  a small,  private 
women’s  liberal  arts  college  in  Pennsylvania,  opting  instead  for 
George  Washington  University.  It  was  a disappointment.  She 
embraced  Washington  but  found  GW  not  to  be  as  reality-based 
as  she  had  hoped. 

So,  at  age  20  in  the  fall  of  1969,  Jacobs  transferred  to  Mary- 
land, as  a sociology  major.  Says  Jacobs  today,  "1  was  happy  to  be 
there.  There  was  a real  kind  of  richness  with  all  of  its  size  and 
offerings  and  the  people  who  wete  attracted  to  it.”  Still,  the 
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Maryland  she  chose  was  her  means  to  an  end;  a way  to  expand  her 
community-based  activism  through  internships  and,  later,  paid 
work  experiences. 

While  a student,  Jacobs  held  positions  as  a research  associate 
in  the  D.C.  Department  of  Correction,  then  as  assistant  to  the 
director  of  Maryland  Prisoner’s  Aid  Association  Halftv'ay  House, 
and  later  as  deputy  director  lor  administration,  Baltimore  Pre- 
rrial  Intervention  Program.  She  distinctly  tecalls  the  excellent 
criminology  courses  she  took  and  one  professor  in  particular, 
Charles  Welltord,  who  still  teaches  here  today. 

Harold  Koplewicz’s  brand  of  activism  was  channeled  into 
positive  programs  on  campus.  In  fall  1971,  Koplewicz  co-chaired 
the  first  national  dance  marathon  for  muscular  dystrophy  called 
Dance  for  Those  That  Can’t.  “Think  about  the  name,"  says 
Koplewicz.  “You  can  see  we  weren’t  terribly  politically  correct.  I 
cringe  now  when  I think  of  what  we  did.”  Politically  correct  or 
not,  the  marathon  that  drew  dancers  from  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities raised  $36,000  and  gained  national  T'V  coverage. 
Koplewicz  recalls  the  “incredibly  attractive  young  reporter”  who 
covered  the  story — Connie  Chung,  who  he  would  later  learn 
shared  his  alma  mater.  Roger  Mudd,  then  a CBS  evening  anchor, 
covered  the  story.  “It  was  big  news.  College  students  had  a repu- 
tation as  only  being  protesters.  Here  we  were  doing  something 
that  was  incredibly  productive  in  helping  others.” 

Koplewicz  has  never  shied  away  from  the  limelight.  During 
his  days  at  Maryland,  he  quickly  became  recognized  as  a leader. 
He  was  named  National  Student  Association  Coordinator  and 
soon  found  himself  on  a first-name  basis  with  Chancellor  Charles 
Bishop.  He  also  got  to  know  Maggie  Bridwell — a mainstay  at 
the  University  Health  Center  yet  today — who  arrived  at  Mary- 
land the  same  year  he  did.  “She  had  a major  influence  on  me,” 
says  Koplewicz,  who  was  chair  of  a student  advisory  committee 
for  the  health  service.  Indeed,  it  was  Bridwell  who  wrote 
Koplewicz’s  recommendation  for  admission  to  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  in  the  Bronx,  where  Koplewicz  earned  his 
M.D.  degree  in  1978. 

He  recalls  Bridwell  handing  out  condoms  his  freshman  year — 
an  unexpected  gesture  at  the  time.  “By  the  time  I was  chief  of 
child  psychiatry  at  Long  Island  Jewish  in  the  ’80s,  AIDS  was  an 
issue.”  Ironically,  it  still  wasn’t  being  discussed  in  public  forums. 
Koplewicz  recalls  a symposium  he  organized  in  D.C.,  to  discuss 
issues  of  adolescence  and  sex.  The  hotel  had  prepared  for  1,000 
people;  instead,  a mere  50  showed  up.  “In  1970,  if  Maggie  Brid- 
well could  hand  out  condoms  to  middle-class  and  working-class 
kids  who  just  started  college,  there’s  no  reason  we  shouldn’t  have 
been  talking  about  AIDS  prevention  in  1986.” 

Koplewicz  is  a firm  believer  in  the  need  to  talk  openly  about 
such  issues  within  our  schools.  Indeed,  he  believes  that  the  next 


issue  schools  need  to  address  is  child  mental  disorders;  a topic  he 
covers  in  a new  book.  Childhood  Revealed:  Art  Expressing  Pain.  Dis- 
covery & Hope  (Abrams,  1999).  “Ten  million  children  and  adoles- 
cents suffer  from  mental  illness;  only  one  in  five  ever  get  any 
attention,”  says  Koplewicz. 

Neiv  York  magazine,  which  repeatedly  places  him  on  the  city’s 
“top  doc"  list,  has  described  Koplewicz  as  “charismatic.”  And 
indeed  he  is.  After  just  a few  minutes  chatting,  it’s  easy  to  see 
why  he  is  one  of  the  “talking  heads”  the  media  turn  to  for  com- 
ment duting  a crisis  involving  troubled  children. 

When  New  York  University  offered  him  the  chief  of  child 
psychiatry  position  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  he  told  them  of  his 
dream  to  create  the  Child  Study  Center;  “1  want  to  do  for  child 
psychiatric  illness  what  Sloan  Kettering  has  done  for  cancer."  If 
fundraising  is  an  indication,  Koplewicz’s  fledgling  center  is  off  to 
a great  start,  raising  $1.6  million  at  its  first  black  tie  gala. 

Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  was  the  honored  guest,  recipient  of  the 
1998  Child  Advocacy  Award.  As  National  Child  Mental  Health 
Month  drew  to  a close  this  past  November,  Koplewicz  added 
another  $2  million  to  his  cause  with  the  help  of  Tipper  Gore,  the 
second  gala’s  honoree. 

But  not  every  cause  has  such  cachet.  Mention  kids  and 
purse  strings  loosen.  Talk  about  women  in  prison  and  the  imme- 
diate response  may  be,  “Who  caresf"  Ann  Jacobs,  for  one.  Jacobs 
is  executive  director  of  the  155-year-old,  New  York  City-based 
Women’s  Prison  & Home  Association,  a nonptofit  organization 
originally  founded  by  Quakers.  Under  her  leadership  since  1990, 
it  has  grown  from  a staff  of  seven  operating  in  one  site,  with  a 
budget  of  $480,000,  to  a budget  of  $5.5  million,  a staff  of  110 
and  operations  in  four  commtiniry  sites  and  three  correctional 
facilities. 

“That’s  something  I’m  proud  of,"  says  Jacobs,  a statuesque 
woman  with  cropped  gray  hair,  a quiet  manner  and,  like 
Koplewicz,  a passion  for  her  work. 

“The  organization  has  such  a rich  history,”  says  Jacobs,  recall- 
ing rhe  compassion  of  the  board  members  who  intervuewed  her 
for  the  position. “I  was  so  moved  by  these  people  who  had  no  par- 
ticular reason  to  care  about  women  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
but  did.  They’re  driven  by  compassion  and  a belief  in  second  and 
third  chances  for  people  and  a willingness  to  be  associated  with 
something  that  doesn’t  have  a lot  of  social  cachet.” 

Jacobs  brought  to  the  Women’s  Prison  Association  five  years 
of  managerial  experience  in  the  administrations  of  New  York 
mayors  Ed  Koch  and  David  Dinkins.  Ciry  government  taught 
her  many  things,  including  how  to  navigate  the  intricacies  and 
pitfalls  of  bureaucracy.  It  also  gave  her  entree  into  the  Top  40,  a 
prestigious,  year-long  training  program  for  40  select  senior  man- 
agers in  New  York  City  government. 
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“I  operate  on  a fairly  intuitive  level.  I have  made  life-altering 
decisions — like  moving  to  New  York,  like  taking  the  association 
job — because  I knew  scrmething  about  what  I was  looking  for 
and  the  opportunity  came  up,”  says  Jacobs.  “When  my  dad  used 
to  ask  me  what  do  you  want  to  be  doing  in  five  or  15  years  and 
told  me  to  plan  my  work  and  work  my  plan,  I looked  at  him  like 
he  was  nuts." 

Jacobs’  life  plan  is  guided  by  vision  and  values — innate  prin- 
ciples that  were  strengthened  when  she  held  the  position  of  oper- 
ations manager  for  a year  at  the  Institute  for  Public  Service  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  was  there  that  she  came  to  know  Georgia 
Sorenson,  who  then  was  director  of  training  at  the  institute. 

Sorenson,  who  has  been  the  guiding  force  behind  the  universi- 
ty's James  MacGregor  Burns  Academy  of  Leadership,  and  Jacobs 
became  close  friends.  Says  Jacobs,  "I  share  her  interest  in  what  it 
takes  to  make  the  world  work.  What  kinds  of  training  will  sup- 
port people’s  personal  and  professional  development  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  grapple  with  things  like  leadership  and 
authority  and  role.  Georgia  was  already  very  active  in  that  think- 
ing and  I learned  a lot  from  her.”  At  the  institute,  Jacobs  helped 
to  produce  programs  that  dealt  with  transformational  leader- 
ship— bringing  what  had  been  a personal  principle  into  a profes- 
sional environment. 

Over  the  three  decades  since,  Jacobs  has  put  those  skills  to  the 
test  as  project  director  of  the  U.S.  Attorney  General’s  National 
Institute  for  Dispure  Resolution,  training  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Pretrial  Services  Resource  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
director  of  Research  and  Evaluation  at  the  national  office  of  Cities 
in  Schools.  Indeed,  a review  of  her  resume  reveals  that  her  current 
position  at  the  Women’s  Prison  Association  is  the  longest-held. 

"While  1 was  in  school  I made  sure  that  1 was  always  work- 
ing,” says  Jacobs.  “I  started  out  in  a nonprofit  sector  but  wanted 
to  work  for  government.  So,  at  the  same  time  that  I have  always 
worked  I’ve  always  been  on  a personal  path  of  discovery." 

"It’s  very  easy  to  end  up  in  a very  homogeneous  world  if  you 
don’t  make  an  effort  to  make  those  kinds  of  connections,”  says 
Jacobs.  "And  so  my  work  allows  me  to  do  that.  I have  a diverse 
staff  and  the  client  population  has  a different  experience  than  I 
do  in  some  ways.  It’s  a level  of  personal  angst.  That’s  what  drives 
me." 

Different  Means,  Common  Threads 

Even  before  founding  the  Child  Study  Center  at  NYU,  Harold 
Koplewicz  hail  much  to  boast.  Koplewicz  was  already  regarded  as  a 
distinguished  child  psychiatrist  specializing  in  attention  deficit 
disorders,  known  nationally  as  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  medica- 
tions in  treating  children  with  mental  health  disorders.  His  books 
on  dealing  with  difficult  children  and  his  role  on  the  editorial 
board  of  Parents  magazine  cast  him  in  the  media  spotlight.  A 


thriving  private  practice  takes  on  200  new  patients  each  year, 
many  of  them  among  the  city’s  most  well-heeled  families.  Yet, 
Koplewicz  has  always  strived  for  solutions  that  would  touch  the 
lives  of  those  families  who  could  ill-afford  such  individualized  care. 

That’s  why  NYU  and  the  Child  Study  Center  were  such  a per- 
fect match,  says  Koplewicz.  “NYU  prides  itself  on  being  a pri- 
vate institution  in  service  of  the  public."  The  center  has  been 
developed  through  a combination  of  funding  support:  through 
its  home  institution  of  NYU,  from  research  grants  and  clinical 
practice,  and  through  aggressive  fund  raising.  "What  makes  us 
unique  in  the  country  is  that  we’re  doing  clinical  work  that’s  pro- 
tocol driven.  And  our  researchers  are  talking  to  our  clinicians  on 
a regular  basis,”  says  Koplewicz  who,  like  Jacobs,  values  an  influ- 
ential board  that  recognizes  the  need  for  such  a center. 

“This  center  costs  a lot  of  money....  You  can’t  run  a place  that 
looks  this  beautiful  and  serve  people  who  may  not  be  able  to  pay 
[without  private  support}.”  Housed  in  newly  renovated  space  on 
the  two  first  floors  across  from  the  main  Medical  Center  on  First 
Avenue,  it  is  a space  that  invites  playfulness.  Everything  seems 
designed  with  the  child’s  comfort  in  mind:  bright  colors  where 
appropriate,  soothing  ones  to  calm. 

"One  of  our  most  exciting  projects  is  working  with  3-  and  4- 
year-olds  who  have  siblings  who  have  already  gone  to  prison  for 
violent  crime,"  explains  Koplewicz.  Contact  is  made  through 
the  court  system  when,  for  example,  a 15-year-old  is  convicted. 
The  parents  are  asked  if  they  want  to  participate  in  this  free 
program,  stipulating  that  they  must  be  willing  to  commit  to  a 
26-session,  year-long  program.  It’s  called  Building  Blocks  and  is 
designed  to  teach  patents  how  to  play  with  their  kids,  how  to 
discipline  them. 

“Aggression  is  the  one  psychiatric  symptom  that  your  parents 
and  your  environment  can  affect,”  says  Koplewicz.  "Most  brain 
disorders  are  no-fault.  They  are  true  illness.  Not  so  with  aggres- 
sion. The  genes  basically  load  the  gun;  the  environment  pulls  the 
trigger.” 

Koplewicz  says  the  preliminary  results  have  been  so  exciting 
that  the  center  is  now  putting  the  program  on  videotape  and  is 
developing  a curriculum  to  take  back  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Already,  the  center  has  gotten  a $2  million  grant  from  the 
DOE  to  start  ParentCorps,  which  Koplewicz  likens  to  Peace 
Corps.  His  premise  is  to  test  the  program  in  Harlem,  an  econom- 
ically disadvantaged  community,  identifying  good  parents  who 
the  center  will  train  as  parent  reps.  In  turn,  the  trained  parents 
will  be  able  to  reach  out  far  easier  than  center  staffers  ever  could. 

If  the  feasibility  study  offers  similar  findings,  Koplewicz  will 
seek  additional  funding  from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  for  an  effectiveness  study.  "If  it  works,  we  will  give  it 
back  to  the  country,”  says  Koplewicz.  He  does  rhink  big  and  for 
good  reason. 
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"I  was  happy 
to  be  there. 
There  was  a 
real  kind  of 
richness 
with  all  of  its 
size  and 
offerings  and 
the  people 
who  were 
attracted  to 

it.  -ANN  JACOBS 

When  Ann  Jacobs  negotiated  tor  her  current  position,  her 
request  was  tar  more  humble  than  a spanking  new  center. 
“My  heavy-duty  negotiation  consisted  ot  could  I take  my  dog  to 
work.”  One  dog  has  become  three.  (It  seems  she  had  this  run  ot 
finding  strays  that  needed  a home.)  They  travel  with  her  between 
sites  in  the  Women's  Prison  Association’s  two  East  Village  loca- 
tions and  two  sites  in  the  borough  ot  Brooklyn,  where  Jacobs 
makes  her  home. 

The  association's  brownstone  headquarters  is  within  Hopper 
Home,  an  alternative  to  incarceration  that  provides  residential 
and  intensive  community  supervision  tor  women  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  in  jail  or  prison.  Nearby,  Huntington  House  otters  a 
transitional  residence  that  provides  shelter  and  daycare  facilities 
for  37  homeless  women  seeking  reunification  with  their  children. 

Jacobs  explains  patiently  that  most  women  who  are  in  prison 
are  there  for  non-violent  crimes,  most  often  drug-related.  "We’ve 
had  a chance  to  demonstrate  that  you  can  do  a good  job  in  the 
community  with  someone  who  would  otherwise  serve  a long 
prison  sentence  [for  a drug-related  offense}.”  She  says  the  1 5- 
month  program  enables  the  women  to  get  clean  and  sober,  to  get 
jobs  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  reunite  with  family.  It’s  also 
considerably  cheaper  and  much  more  effective  than  the  old  way: 
long  prison  term,  release  and  reunify.  Through  programs  such  as 
Huntington  House,  ’’the  kids  end  up  with  a more  stable  home.” 

In  addition  to  the  downtown  Brooklyn  site  for  fMV  and  AIDS 
services — one  out  of  four  women  in  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
HIV-positive — there  is  a small  community  office  in  East  New 
York,  a tough  neighborhood. 

"It’s  said  in  New  York  that  70  percent  of  the  state  prison 
inmates  [70, ()()()  men  and  women]  come  from  seven  neighbor- 
hoods in  New  York  City,  East  New  York  is  one  of  them  and  is 


contiguous  with  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  Brownsville,  two  oth- 
ers,” explains  Jacobs. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  she  says,  is  the  lack  of  communication 
between  the  criminal  justice  and  child  welfare  systems.  “There 
are  so  many  shared  clients  but  they  don’t  know  each  other;  they 
don’t  understand  each  other;  they  don’t  work  well  with  each 
other,”  says  Jacobs,  citing  the  many  child  welfare  workers  who 
have  never  stepped  inside  a prison.  Often,  they  think  that  the 
women  are  "bad  moms”  when  they  don't  want  their  children  to 
visit  them  in  jail.  Instead,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  mothers 
don’t  want  their  children  to  have  to  endure  the  humiliating 
strip  and  body  searches  that  are  required  in  that  setting.  She  is 
heartened  by  those  systems  that  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
need  for  change.  “Even  if  you’ve  written  off  the  parent,  the  child 
still  matters,”  says  Jacobs. 

Jacobs  has  said  that  children  of  offenders  are  six  times  more 
likely  than  their  peers  to  end  up  in  the  justice  system  them- 
selves. “When  you  look  at  who  our  clients  are,  generally,  they 
didn’t  have  great  parenting  and  while  they  care  a lot  about  their 
children,  it  doesn’t  mean  they  know  how  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culties that  perplex  all  of  us,”  says  Jacobs. 

Like  Koplewicz,  Jacobs  has  fielded  her  share  of  media  calls  and 
she  has  a bone  to  pick.  It  seems  that  women  are  being  incarcerat- 
ed at  a higher  rate  than  men.  Often,  the  media — to  present  a tit- 
illating image — want  to  demonstrate  that  women  are  getting 
more  dangerous.  Jacobs  disagrees.  “If,  before,  one  was  being  con- 
victed of  a violent  crime  and  now  two  are,  it’s  a 100  percent 
increase,  but  it’s  still  just  two  people!” 

To  help  educate  the  public,  the  WPA  organized  a program 
Jacobs  called  “2,000  by  2000.”  Its  goal  was  to  raise  awareness 
of  who  these  women  are.  Through  a combination  of  events  in 
people’s  homes,  symposia  and  visits  to  prisons  and  jails,  3,500 
people  have  been  reached  to  date.  “We’ve  been  able  to  touch  that 
many  of  the  general  citizenry  who  we  thought  without  some  sort 
of  special  effort  would  never  have  a personal  experience  of  who 
we  mean  by  women  in  prisons  and  jails.”  Her  organization  has 
been  aided  in  this  outreach  by  a venerable  organization  with  a 
great  deal  of  social  cachet:  The  Junior  League.  “The  natural  kind 
of  comment  after  one  of  our  events  is:  'There  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  go  1.  ” 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Jacobs’  and  Koplewicz’s  paths  crossed 
while  students  at  Maryland.  And  to  date,  they  haven’t  crossed 
in  New  York,  even  though  the  problems  with  which  both  grap- 
ple have  much  in  common.  The  one  thing  they  do  share  is  a com- 
mitment to  causes  they  have  long  believed  in.  These  commit- 
ments have  had  lasting  effects  on  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of 
others  less  fortunate,  as  well. 
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Choices 

The  youngest  of  nine  children  growing  up  in  rural 
north  Florida,  Lanta  Evans  understood  at  a very 
early  age  that  getting  an  education  would  give  her 
choices.  In  1982,  she  chose  the  University  of 
Maryland,  which  had  recruited  the  high  school 
valedictorian  and  offered  her  a scholarship. 

After  getting  over  the  freshman  blues — Mary- 
land was  a long  way  from  Florida,  after  all — Evans 
adjusted  to  campus  life.  She  participated  in  stu- 
dent activities  such  as  the  gospel  choir  and  intra- 
mural sports.  She  started  her  education  as  a pre- 
med  major,  but  that  didn't  last  long.  A few  classes 
and  personality  tests  later,  she  realized  that  she 
was  drawn  to  business,  no  matter  what  project  or 
activity  she  was  involved  in. 

"I  like  the  universality  of  business.  Almost 
everything  has  a business  aspect  to  it,”  Evans  says. 

“The  skills,  values  and  core  teachings  of  business  can  be  applied  to 
almost  any  endeavor  to  make  processes,  systems  and  people  work 
smarter  and  more  efficiently.” 

So  she  changed  her  major  to  accounting.  Through  her  student 
work  at  the  university's  accounting  office  though,  she  realized  that 
while  accounting  would  be  a great  foundation  for  her  future,  it 
was  probably  too  limiting  for  her  tastes.  "I  did  not  want  to  spend 
the  next  20  years  of  my  life  reconciling  numbers  on  green  ledger 
paper,"  she  says. 

Eortunately,  Evans  had  been  exposed  to  Mar\dand's  M.B.A. 
progtam  while  taking  classes  in  the  business  school.  Thanks  to  a 
fellowship,  upon  graduating,  Evans  went  straight  for  her  JvLB.A. 
at  Maryland. 


Earning  that  coveted  degree  opened  doors  quickly 
for  Evans;  she  received  several  job  offers  before  choos- 
ing Fdewlett-Packard,  starting  as  financial  analyst.  By 
the  time  she  was  25,  she  had  already  achieved  a major 
goal  that  she  set  for  herself.  She  bought  her  first 
home  just  a year  after  graduating  from  business 
school. 

Evans  continued  to  work  her  way  up  at  HP  in  a 
variety  of  roles — senior  financial  analyst,  business 
consultant,  finance  manager  and  financial  operations 
manager  for  her  region  and  later,  for  the  national 
computer  sales  organization. 

Today,  1 1 years  into  her  career,  Evans  ser\'es  as 
HP's  supply  chain  manager,  working  with  HP's 
reseller  channel  partners  to  more  profitably  provide 
HP  products  and  serc'ices  to  customers.  The  role  inte- 
grates several  functional  business  areas — finance,  oper- 
ations management,  manufacturing,  marketing  and 
sales.  “That's  why  I like  it,”  she  says.  "It  forces  me  to  think  outside 
of  the  box,  and  come  up  with  creative  solutions  to  problems.” 
Evans  is  pleased  that  fellow  alumna  Carly  Fiorina,  M.B.A.  '80, 
who  was  appointed  CEO  of  HP  last  July,  is  taking  HP  back  to  its 
inventive  roots,  asking  employees  to  think  like  a start-up  compa- 
ny. While  Evans  hasn't  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  Eiorina,  she  is 
impressed  with  what  she  has  seen  so  far.  “She  has  articulated  her 
vision,  and  regularly  communicates  directly  with  each  employee,” 
says  Evans.  “Certainly  there  are  a lot  of  changes  on  the  way,  and 
change  has  a way  of  making  people  feel  uncomfortable,  but  I 
think  we're  heading  in  the  right  direction.” 

Eor  someone  who  went  through  a tough  adjustment  period 
when  she  first  left  Florida  for  Maryland,  Evans  has  come  to  make 
the  state  her  home.  She  now  lives  close  to  the  university  and,  since 
graduation,  has  maintained  strong  ties  to  her  alma  mater,  serving 
on  the  boards  for  the  Maryland  Alumni  Association  and  the  busi- 
ness school. 

Eor  the  past  10  years,  she  has  also  been  active  in  the  National 
Black  M.B.A.  Association,  an  organization  with  a mission  to 
increase  the  economic  and  intellectual  wealth  of  the  black  com- 
munity. Currently  on  the  NBMBAA's  National  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Evans  helps  the  association  with  planning,  development  and 
programs.  The  association  is  known  for  its  annual  conference  and 
career  fair. 

Evans  is  passionate  about  the  NBMBAA's  Leaders  of  Tomor- 
row, a youth  mentoring  program.  In  her  money  management 
workshop  for  its  members,  she  tries  to  get  students  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  education,  employment,  money  and  the 
lifestyle  choices  that  they  allow.  "It's  about  trade-offs,  sacrifice  and 
choice.  Small  decisions  now  will  make  a tremendous  impact  on 
the  rest  of  their  lives, " says  Evans. 


“I  LIKE  THE  UNIVER- 
SALITY OF  BUSINESS. 
ALMOST  EVERYTHING 
HAS  A BUSINESS 
ASPECT  TO  IT,”  Evans 
SAYS.  "The  skills, 
VALUES  AND  CORE 
TEACHINGS  OF  BUSI- 
NESS CAN  BE  APPLIED 
TO  ALMOST  ANY 
ENDEAVOR  TO  MAKE 
PROCESSES,  SYSTEMS 
AND  PEOPLE  WORK 
SMARTER  AND  MORE 
EFFICIENTLY.” 
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From  Microwaves 
TO  Management 

For  Roland  Wolfram,  earning  a master's  degree  was  always  part  of 
his  plan.  In  1981,  he  received  his  undergraduate  degree  in  electri- 
cal engineering  from  Maryland,  and  after  two  years  of  working  for 
a local  defense  contractor,  he  decided  it  was  time  to  take  the  next 
step  in  his  education.  But  Wolfram  opted  for  the  M.B.A.  program 
rather  than  another  engineering  degree. 

"I  really  enjoyed  electrical  engineering,  since  it  involved  a lot 
of  mathematics  and  was  an  exciting  emerging  area.  However,  I 
also  knew  that  it  was  a fairly  limiting  path,  and  I'd  have  to  spe- 
cialize in  a narrow  field  like  microwave  transmissions,  " he  says. 

The  M.B.A.  was  a chance  to  broaden  his  experience  and  try 
something  new.  Wolfram  applied  and  was  accepted  to  the  Wharton 
School  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  where  he  received  his 
degree  in  1986. 

While  at  Wharton,  Wolfram  was  exposed  somewhat  to  the 
media-perpetuated  image  of  greed  prevalent  m the  1980s.  But 
Wolfram  wasn’t  interested  in  finance  or  Wall  Street,  so  he  didn't 
get  that  close  to  it.  For  him,  business  is  neither 
glamorous  nor  intriguing  but  basic.  "Business  is 
very  simple.  The  underlying  economics  of  business 
are  powerful.  If  you  look  at  decision-making  and 
success,  some  of  it  is  gut  instinct,  but  a lot  of  it  is 
driven  by  economics, " he  says. 

Indeed,  earning  his  M.B.A.  gave  Wolfram  the 
chance  to  explore  many  new  territories.  After  Whar- 
ton, he  was  off  to  the  West  Coast  to  do  management 
consulting  for  McKinsey  and  Company,  both  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Later  he  would  work  for 
Compression  Labs,  which  specialized  in  video  con- 
ferencing, and  then  Pacific  Telesis,  focusing  on  cable 
television. 

An  opening  at  Nike  brought  Wolfram  to  the 
company’s  headquarters  in  Oregon  in  1998.  The  world’s  largest 
shoemaker  was  looking  for  a strategy  person,  and  Wolfram’s  five 
years  of  experience  at  McKinsey  was  great  background. 

After  a year  of  serving  as  Nike’s  vice  president  of  strategic 
planning,  this  past  summer  Wolfram  took  on  a new  position  and 
I is  now  responsible  for  the  company’s  global  supply  chain  and 
'■  information  technology  operations.  While  his  strategic  planning 
' role  was  an  opportunity  to  see  the  company  broadly.  Wolfram’s 
new  role  supports  specific  groups  and  functions. 

“The  culture  at  Nike  is  great.  For  a young  company,  there  is  a 
, wonderful  passion  about  what  is  important.  Nike  has  great  brand 
focus  and  people  don’t  spend  a lot  of  time  trying  to  figure  out 
what  business  we  are  in,"  he  says.  "As  tlie  company  has  become 
larger,  the  importance  of  business  planning  and  fact-based  deci- 
sion making  has  increased.  This  makes  my  role  more  useful  to  the 


company  going  forward.” 

In  a typical  day.  Wolfram  spends  about  one-third  of  his  time  in 
one-on-one  meetings,  one-third  on  key  priorities  that  he  wants  to 
directly  influence,  and  one-third  in  meetings  on  broader  topics 
like  total  company  performance.  Then  there  are  the  monthly  busi- 
ness trips,  most  recently  to  Hong  Kong. 

While  Wolfram’s  engineering  and  business  back- 
ground serves  his  position  well,  he  doesn’t  underes- 
timate the  importance  of  people  skills.  “The  ability 
to  work  well  throughout  the  organization  is  impor- 
tant. These  days,  the  decision-making  cycle  time  is 
shorter,  and  managing  relationships  is  far  more  crit- 
ical today  than  it  was  years  ago,"  he  says. 

In  fact,  working  with  a team  of  people  has  pre- 
sented Wolfram  with  both  cliallenges  and  accom- 
plishments. "I’ve  been  part  of  a number  of  efforts 
where  a small  team  has  set  objectives  and  accom- 
plished them.  Those  moments  are  the  most  satisfy- 
ing. ” On  the  other  hand,  "One  of  the  hardest  things 
to  do  once  a team  has  accomplished  something  big 
is  recreating  that  energy  for  the  next  project." 

2000  AND  Beyond 

What’s  next  for  Wolfram  and  Evans?  They  have  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  a college  education  and  indeed  an  M.B.A.  But  it’s  a 
long  way  until  retirement  for  these  1980s  alumni. 

For  Evans,  supply  chain  and  electronic  commerce  are  the  new 
frontiers.  As  the  Internet  continues  to  drastically  change  the  way 
we  do  business,  she  plans  to  stay  squarely  within  that  mix.  As  for 
Wolfram,  he’s  committed  to  leading  the  changes  that  Nike  wants 
to  make  to  its  supply  chain  and  systems  over  the  next  two  to  three 
years.  After  that,  he  hopes  to  contribute  to  the  company’s  sales 
and  marketing  operations. 

Regardless  of  the  direction  they  take,  tliese  alumni  can  be 
proud — not  only  did  they  make  it  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  they  are 
continuing  to  build  it. 


“BUSINESS  IS  VERY 
SIMPLE.  The  under- 
lying ECONOMICS  OF 
BUSINESS  ARE  POWER- 
FUL. IF  YOU  LOOK  AT 
DECISION-MAKING  AND 
SUCCESS,  SOME  OF 
IT  IS  GUT  INSTINCT, 
BUT  A LOT  OF  IT  IS 
DRIVEN  BY  ECO- 
NOMICS,” HE  SAYS. 
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during  Earth  Week;  African-American  students  donned 
T-shirts  proclaiming  “The  King  Beating:  A Travesty;” 
AIDS  Awareness  Week  featured  benefit  concerts  and 
Remembrance  Programs;  concern  for  the  Third  World 
for  hunger  in  Somalia  and  civil  unrest  in  Yugoslavia, 
swelled.  Brilliant  undergraduates  chipped  away  at 
Maryland’s  “party  school”  facade,  inspiring  programs 
like  University  Honors  and  College  Park  Scholars  to 
entice  more  of  their  kind.  And,  beginning  in  1994,  you 
could  find  anything  you  wanted  after  a quick  search  oh 
inforM — except,  perhaps,  the  meaning  of  life. . . 


THE  ULt 


“PLBaSB  mn.  BUBH,  SBUB  DUP  CibIBS," 

pleads  a fluttering  sign  at  a campus  political  rally  in 
1992.  But  it  was  Mr.  Clinton  who  swept  the  campus’ 
mock  presidential  election,  a portent  of  the  real  thing. 
The  ’90s  welcomed  a shift  from  student  political  apathy 
to  activism:  Concerts  for  the  Rain  Forests  were  held 


SbDRH  BH  BRBnna  mcBRIDB 

CDLDR  PDRbRBIbS  BB  lIDHR  b.  CDRSOLI 


It’s  possible  that  many  of  the  youthful,  outrageously  intelli- 
gent Silicon  Valley  wunderkinds  may  have,  in  their  collective 
past,  stories  of  academic  advancement  similar  to  that  of 
Sergey  Brin,  whose  Appalachian  trail  of  AP  credits  allowed  him 
to  eschew  his  senior  year  of  high  school  and  start  early  at  Mary- 
land,  where  his  father,  Michael,  has  been  a professor  of  math  for 
1 0 years. 

“At  that  time,"  says  Ken  Berg,  associate  professor  of  math  and 
I^Tormer  teacher  of  Brin's,  "Michael  Brin  complained  mightily 
about  his  son  the  ‘high  school  dropout.”’ 

But  this  was  only  1990,  when  no  one  suspected  that  Internet 
start-up  companies  would  replace  Rice  A Roni  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco treat  and,  certainly,  neither  Brin  nor  his  parents  foresaw  his 
future  as  president  of  Google  Inc.,  his  own  start-up,  at  age  26. 

The  Moscow  native,  who  graduated  from  Maryland  in  1993 
with  a dual  degree  in  math  and  computer  science,  cannot  remem- 
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ber  a time  in  his  life  when  he  was  not  fascinated  by  com- 
puters, from  his  first  Commodore  64  in  1982  to  his  college 
PC.  He  experienced  Mosaic,  the  Internet  in  its  larvae  stage,  and 
recalls  downloading  it  onto  his  PC  in  the  bedroom  of  his  parents’ 
University  Park  home,  where  he  spent  his  undergraduate  years  as 
a commuter.  From  the  beginning,  he  was  drawn  to  the  searchable 
aspect  of  this  new  software;  information  was  easier  to  locate  and 
decipher  here  than  in  previous  programs  like  Gopher,  FTP  and 
Telnet.  Fitting,  then,  that  Brin’s  present  company  should  be 
based  on  the  concept  of  “providing  the  best  search  experience  on 
the  Web”  with  a newer,  cleaner,  faster  engine  called  Google.  But 
that  came  later. 

In  1993,  the  World  Wide  Web  had  yet  to  ensnare  the  planet: 
Only  50  total  Web  sites  existed  worldwide,  and  new  sites  were 
springing  up  at  the  rate  of  once  a week.  Maryland’s  own  Web 
presence  could  only  be  found  in  text  form  as  a Gopher  file. 
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Primitive  chat  rooms  were  called  IRC  (Internet  Relay  Chat)  and 
consisted  largely,  in  Brin’s  opinion,  ol  1 0-year-old  boys  trying  to 
talk  about  sex.”  Brin  and  his  like-minded  computer  friends  much 
preferred  the  ambiguous  caverns  known  as  Multi-User  Dun- 
geons, or  MUDs,  where  sleep-addled  students  became  savvy  war- 
riors battling  unknown  forces  on  a virtual  blank  battleground, 
with  nothing  but  text  for  weapons.  "I  guess  I spent  enough  time 
MUDding  to  think  it  was  cool,”  says  an  ambivalent  Brin,  who 
once  wrote  a MUD-oriented  game.  He  can't  recall  many  details, 
except  for  a postman  who  delivered  strange  and  explosive  pack- 
ages. It  seems  to  him  so  long  ago. 

After  his  graduation,  Brin  headed  west  to  pursue  a Ph.D  in 
computer  science  at  Stanford  University,  which  was  slowly  gain- 
ing a reputation  as  a breeding  ground  for  wet-behind-the-ears 


During  1996—97,  the  partners  researched  well-known  search 
engines  and  discovered,  according  to  Brin,  that  “they  were  no 
longer  as  interested  in  the  pure  search  aspect.”  The  home  pages 
of  Yahoo!,  Lycos  and  Excite  were  posting  so  many  advertise- 
ments, news  headlines  and  links  to  “fun  sites”  that  the  search 
became  secondary  to  the  clutter.  So  Brin  and  Page  found  incen- 
tive to  begin  building  Google,  deriving  its  name  from  the  word 
“googol,”  the  term  for  the  number  one  followed  by  100  zeros.  Its 
pLirpose,  says  Google’s  creators,  is  to  reflect  the  vast  amount  of 
information  available  on  the  Web. 

In  the  beginning,  Google  was  accessible  only  to  Stanford’s 
academic  types.  But  word  of  mouth  spread,  and  users  were  drawn 
to  Google’s  simple,  clean  home  page  (www.google.com),  jaunty 
three-dimensional  logo  and  the  unique  “I'm  feeling  lucky"  but- 


“you  Luanb  bo  Knauu  what  classes  he  took  as  a graduate 
student?  Swimming,  gymnastics  and  sailing.  I once 


asked  him  if  he  was  planning  on  taking  any 
advanced  classes.  He  said  he  was  thinking 
about  Advanced  Swimming.” 


technophiles  with  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  occasional  flashes  of 
genius.  Yet  despite  Stanford’s  national  status,  Brin’s  education 
was  decidedly ..  .eclectic,  according  to  his  father. 

“You  want  to  know  what  classes  he  took  as  a graduate  stu- 
dent-'” asks  Michael  Brin,  amusement  glimmering  beneath  the 
eyes  reflecting  mock  frustration.  “Swimming,  gymnastics  and 
sailing.  The  only  course  he  ever  rook  there  where  he  actually  had 
to  write  a paper  was  cryptology,  1 think.  1 once  asked  him  if  he 
was  planning  on  taking  any  advanced  classes.  He  said  he  was 
thinking  about  Advanced  Swimming.” 

When  not  waterlogged,  Sergey  Brin  did  find  time  to  examine 
the  link  structure  of  the  World  Wide  Web,  a project  originated 
by  his  friend  and  future  partner  Larry  Page.  Page  was  interested 
in  analyzing  the  links  provided  by  various  Web  sites  to  deter- 
mine their  correlation  to  the  referring  pages.  From  this  research 
Brm  and  Page  first  conceived  Backrtib,  a limited  search  engine 
that  only  revealed  page  titles.  It  served  as  a precursor  to  Google, 
and  was  the  first  engine  to  employ  Brin  and  Page’s  technology, 
PageRank,  which  measures  the  importance  of  Web  pages  by  solv- 
ing a complicated  mathematical  etjuation  of  500  million  vari- 
ables and  two  billion  terms.  The  PageRank  technology  would 
later  be  responsible  for  Cioogle’s  accuracy;  when  a Google  user 
enters  a search  term,  PageRank  finds  hyperlinks  on  the  Web  and 
uses  them  to  evaluate  the  page’s  relevancy  to  the  terms. 


ton,  which  goes  direct- 
ly to  the  site  of  the 
first  hit.  By  the  time  of 
its  official  opening  in 
September  of  1998, 
the  company  had 
grown  from  averaging 

10.000  searches  a day 
to  seven  million.  Brin 
and  Page  moved  their 
headquarters  from  three 

bedrooms  in  a friend’s  house  to  5,000  sc]uare  feet  of  office  space 
in  Palo  Alto,  Calif;  they  and  their  employees  currently  occupy 

40.000  square  feet  in  Mountain  "View,  Calif.  Google  attracted 
investors  with  some  prodding  from  supportive  Stanford  faculty 
members,  and  in  June  of  1999  received  $25  million  in  equity 
funding  from  Sequoia  Capital  and  Kleiner,  Perkins,  Caulfield  and 
Byers.  TIME.com  added  Google  to  its  end-of-the-year  “Best  of 
Cybertech  ” list  in  1999-  The  little  search  engine  that  could  has 
also  been  added  as  a link  to  almighty  Netscape’s  Netcenter  por- 
tal, and  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a true  franchise;  there  is  now 
an  online  store  selling  Google  T-shirts,  caps,  exercise  balls  and 
umbrellas,  ro  name  a few.  Brin’s  goal  is  singularly  focused:  He 
wants  Google  to  be  “the  number  one  information-finding  tool  in 
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the  world.”  When  asked  to  name  his  greatest  satisfaction,  he 
replies,  “That  our  product  is  used  millions  ol  times  per  day.” 

Results  such  as  these  are  not  possible  without  relentless  labor, 
and  Brin  is  no  exception.  “I'm  not  naturally  a workaholic,”  he 
says,  “but  I have  been  lor  the  past  four  years.”  He  tries  to  work 
no  more  than  six  days  a week,  1 2 hours  a day,  but  rarely  stops  at 
this.  His  typical  days  are  filled  with  meetings — meetings  with 
employees,  bankers  and  reporters.  He  spends  a long  time  on 
e-mail  at  the  end  of  the  day.  And  he  is  in  the  process  ol  hiring  a 
company  masseuse,  to  alleviate  tlie  inevitable  stress  that  accom- 
panies a fast-paced  Silicon  Valley  lifestyle.  “The  only  masseuse 
job  with  stock  options!”  boasts  the  Google  site. 

And  if  a rigorous  massage  doesn’t  do  the  trick,  there  are  other 
ways  to  release  Google-induced  tension.  There  are  daily  sessions 
of  rollerblading  and  street  hockey  in  the  parking  lot,  a practice 
that  concerns  Michael  Brin,  since  his  son  refuses  kneepads  or  hel- 
mets. “Two  of  their  vice  presidents  were  injured  that  way,”  Brin 
frets.  But  perhaps  a young  man  who  completes  “Escape  from 
Alcatraz” — a San  Francisco-based  event  requiring  participants  to 
swim  one  and  a half  miles  to  shore  from  Alcatraz  Island,  bike  for 
15—20  miles,  and  finish  a 10-mile  run — has  no  fear  of  asphalt. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  self-aware  invincibility  of 
youth. 

"Most  of  the  people  at  Google  are  in  their  20s,”  reports 
Michael  Brin.  “The  ‘old’  ones  are  in  their  30s.  In  fact,  there’s  a 
couple  of  marketing  executives  who  are  almost  40;  now  that’s 
really  old!” 

It  took  some  time  for  Adam  Greene  to  find  his  direction. 

He  did  have  his  hobbies  and  his  passions.  He  was  rarely  one  to 
be  seen  stumbling  home  from  the  ’Vous  or  the  Cellar  at  three  in 
the  morning;  he  was  usually  strumming  a bass  guitar,  or  occa- 
sionally plunking  at  a synthesizer,  with  his  four-man  band  Sis- 
tern  Chapel.  During  the  transition  from  electric  ’80s  excess  to 
the  acoustic  “unplugged”  intimacy  of  coffeehouse-style  perfor- 
mance venues,  makeshift  folk-rock  bands  like  his  were  plentiful 
at  Maryland. 

' Greene’s  personal  social  scene  consisted  not  just  of  music,  but 
of  philosophy,  spirituality  and  religion.  “One  of  my  friends 
majored  m Chinese,”  he  recalls,  “and  we  were  all  intensely  inter- 
ested in  Buddhism  and  Taoism.”  He  also  loved  meditating,  and 
i could  often  be  found  sitting  outside  a classroom  building  silently 
I repeating  a mantra  that,  loosely  translated,  meant  “I  am  one  with 
I eternal  consciousness”  and  focusing  on  a specific  part  of  his  body 
I that  he  would  visualize  as  glowing  along  with  the  universe.  “Peo- 
j pie  probably  thought  I was  pretty  strange,”  he  says  cheerfully. 


He  was  one  of  25  anthropology  majors  in  his  graduating  class 
of  1993,  in  contrast  to  the  122  recipients  of  degrees  in  computer 
science.  “Most  of  the  students  in  my  major  classes  were  very 
unique  people,”  he  says.  “There  was  less  of  a focus  on  ‘success’  in 
the  traditional  business  sense  of  the  word.  We  were  into  other 
cultures,  people,  just  learning  what  it  was  like  to  be  human.  ” Yet 
those  who  may  have  raised  eyebrows  at  Greene’s  chosen  field  were 
pacified  when  he  decided  to  concentrate  in  pre-med:  “People’s 
responses  changed  from  ‘Why  are  you  majoring  in  that?’  to  ‘Pre- 
med!  Wow!”’  But  Greene  has  never  been  one  to  prostrate  before 
popular  opinion. 

What  seemed  like  very  distinct  paths  of  music,  spirituality 
and  medicine  all  found  a common  root  in  Greene’s  profound 
yearning  for  meaning.  And  so  he  remembers  being  a senior  and 
sitting  in  his  dorm  room,  asking  himself,  “What  do  1 want  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  my  life?”  As  fate  would  have  it,  he  poured  his 
feelings  into  an  essay  for  a Spanish  class  that  caught  the  attention 
of  an  assistant  professor,  who  recognized  and  appreciated  his  spir- 
itual side  right  from  the  start.  She  approached  him  as  a friend, 
and  gave  him  a magazine  about  a spiritual  path  called  CafT. 

“I  don’t  know,”  says  Greene  reflectively,  choosing  his  words 
slowly,  “if  you’ve  ever  met  a person  that  you  just  know  cares 
about  you.  She  is  that  kind  of  deeply  caring  person.” 

The  principal  idea  of  Cafli,  as  summarized  by  Greene  and  by 
the  Cafli  Web  site  (www.cafli.org),  is  that  human  beings  “unfold” 
themselves  spiritually  by  discovering  and  living  the  meaning  of 
their  lives.  Through  a method  of  life  which  includes  instruction, 
meditation  and  spiritual  exercises,  members  of  Cafli  become  con- 
scious of  themselves  and  their  place  in  the  world,  and  gradually 
learn  how  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  highest  ideals.  The 
order  was  founded  in  1937  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  by  an 
Italian  mystic  named  Don  Santiago  Bovisio;  since  then,  centers  of 
Cafli  have  emerged  in  many  countries  across  the  world,  including 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Members  of  Cafli  attend  weekly 
hour-long  “reunions,”  with  time  for  teaching,  dialogue  and  med- 
itation. And  as  Greene  regularly  attended  these  meetings,  he 
became  convinced  that  he  had  truly  come  home.  “I  just  felt  very 
comfortable  in  the  presence  of  these  people,”  he  explains  simply. 

Greene  graduated  from  Maryland  while  continuing  his  studies 
with  Cafli.  Ele  took  a job  as  a phlebotomist  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  volunteered  at  a Maryland  organic  chemistry 
lab,  assisting  with  cancer-related  research.  Medical  school  seemed 
to  be  destiny,  but  another  way  of  life  beckoned  from  a quieter 
corner:  life  at  a Cafli  Community  in  Tivoli,  N.Y.,  where  a small 
group  of  men  fully  devote  themselves  to  spiritual  life. 

“It  was  a hard  decision,”  says  Greene.  “On  one  hand,  I knew 
that  as  a doctor  I could  assist  people  in  a direct  way,  but  I also 
saw  that  I had  a deeper  choice  to  make  than  which  profession  to 
dedicate  myself  to.  I had  to  choose  what  the  purpose  of  my  life 
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would  be.”  Greene’s  greatest 
desire  was  to  obey  this  "inner 
call"  to  live  a meaninglul  lite. 
“I  lelt  that  the  community 
would  be  the  fastest  way  to 
focus  on  that  point,  to  be  fully 
human.”  A retreat  at  the 
Tivoli  community  cemented 
his  choice;  shortly  thereafter, 
he  moved  himself  and  his 
belongings  from  Columbia, 
Md.,  to  the  200-year-old  house 
with  old  wooden  floors,  an  ornate  tin  ceiling,  plaster  walls  and  a 
basement  made  of  field  stones  and  dirt. 

Not  surprisingly,  his  mother  found  it  difficult,  at  first,  to 
accept  his  decision.  “I'm  sure  my  mother  thought,  "Who  are 
these  people  my  son  is  hanging  around  with?”’  laughs  Greene. 

"It  was  hard  for  both  of  us  at  first,  but  now  we  have  more  of  an 
open  dialogue  between  us.”  The  friends  to  whom  he  spoke  about 
Cafli,  he  says,  didn’t  wholly  understand  its  concept,  although 
they  did  take  note  of  its  effect  on  Greene:  “One  remark  made  by 
one  of  my  friends  that  still  sticks  in  my  head  is,  ‘Adam  seems  to 
have  a certain  grace  about  him.’” 

He  lives  each  day  at  the  community  with  that  same  relaxed 
grace.  He  and  his  fellow  community  members  spend  an  hour 
each  day  meditating  and,  during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring, 
study  one  of  Cafh’s  “Teachings.”  They  perform  diverse  activities 
throughout  the  day,  such  as  harvesting  apples  from  the  commu- 
nity’s 20-acre  orchard,  caring  for  the  Alzheimer’s-stricken  mother 
of  a member  and  organizing  activities  for  Cafli  retreats.  He  still 
plays  music  recreationally,  in  a band  named  Nothing  to  Hear: 

"It’s  just  a fun  way  to  spend  time  together.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  aspects  of  community  life  is  that  every  day  the 
members  spend  time  with  each  other,  enjoying  each  other’s  com- 
pany.” 

And  yes,  Greene  has  done  his  share  of  cruising  the  informa- 
tion superhighway.  In  fact,  this  small  society  has  followed  the 
world’s  timeliest  career  trend  by  starting  their  own  Internet  Ser- 
vice Provider  (ISP)  up  there  in  the  wilds  of  the  Hudson  Valley. 

It’s  called  Webjogger  (www.webjogger.net)  and,  according  to 
Greene,  it’s  right  in  step  with  his  community’s  way  of  life. 


“Every  Cafli  Community  needs  to  be  self-sufficient,”  he 
explains,  “and  one  of  the  criteria  for  choosing  the  kind  of  work 
they  will  perform  is  the  extent  to  which  that  job  will  allow  them 
to  integrate  certain  aspects  of  asceticism  into  their  daily  sched- 
ules.” Because  the  business  of  running  an  ISP  involves,  for  the 
most  part,  managing  a network  of  computers  and  communicat- 
ing with  customers  via  telephone  and  e-mail,  it  integrates  well 
with  his  community  needs. 

Gteene  confesses  to  limited  computer  experience  before  he 
started  working  at  ’Webjogger;  in  college  he  only  ever  used  the 
machines  for  word  processing.  "1  didn’t  even  realize  that  the  uni- 
vetsity  had  such  incredible  computer  resources,”  he  says.  In  high 
school  he  had  learned  BASIC  and  Pascal  programming,  and  in 
order  to  start  training  as  Webjogger’s  system  administrator  he 
took  courses  in  HTML  and  C+  + programming.  Some  communi- 
ty members  took  accounting  classes  to  help  analyze  the  financial 
situation,  while  others  contributed  their  business  sense  to  plan  a 
budget  for  the  fledgling  company.  “No  single  one  of  us  had  all 
the  skills  required  to  start  an  ISP,”  says  Greene,  “but  together  we 
have  been  able  to  pull  it  off  Come  to  think  of  it,  this  spirit  of 
wotking  together  sums  up  a lot  of  what  community  life  is  all 
about.” 

Webjogger  is  essentially  no  different  than  most  mainstream 
ISPs,  but  its  founders  and  employees  do  put  stock  in  the  nearly 
antiquated  notion  of  human  contact.  “We  take  time  to  talk  per- 
sonally to  customers  who  call  for  service,”  says  Greene.  “They 
really  appreciate  it.” 

Greene  may  not  be  certain  that  Webjogger  itself  will  always 
be  a part  of  his  future,  but  Cafli  is,  for  him,  a permanent  com- 
mitment. Whether  he  continues  to  live  in  the  heart  of  New 
York’s  apple  country  or  is  asked  to  move  to  a new  community, 
possibly  in  Central  or  South  America,  it  is  clear  that  he  will 
never  lose  his  profound  spirituality  and  sense  of  self. 

“This  is  my  greatest  satisfaction  in  life,”  he  says  of  his  com- 
mitment to  Cafli.  “I  have  chosen  to  give  myself  to  something 
larger,  something  which  transcends  myself.  After  you  have  taken 
a few  steps  on  this  path,  you  know  you  can’t  go  back  to  live  in 
your  own  little  world  of  personal  worries  and  pursuits  again. 
You’ve  taken  a step  into  the  unknown,  and  that  means  you’re  in 
for  a lifelong  adventure.” 
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EXPLORAIIONS 


A Portal  on  Global  Warming 

In  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean  lies  a unique  region  where 
pure  air  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  meets  air  polluted  by 
the  billion  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  subcontinent. 


In  the  spring  oi  1999,  Russ  Dickerson, 
professor  ol  meteorology,  headed  a group 
ol  scientists  wlio  sailed  to  what  he  calls  an 
“ideal  natural  laboratory  lor  the  study  ol 
global  climate  change”  aboard  the 
research  ship  Rotuild  H.  Broiv)?.  The  held 
cruise  ol  Dickerson  and  his  colleagues  and 
their  ongoing  analysis  ol  the  data  they 
collected  are  key  parts  of  an  extensive, 
international,  multi-year  held  investiga- 
tion ol  how  natural  and  human  lorces  are 
alfecting  climate  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere over  the  Indian  Ocean,  Known  as 
the  Indian  Ocean  Experiment  (INDOEX), 
the  ultimate 
goal  ol  this 
$25  million 
dollar  project 
is  to  use  what 
is  learned 
about  this 
region  to  bet- 
ter under- 
stand lactors 
allecting 
global  climate 
change. 

A particu- 
lar focus  of 
INDOEX  is  to  develop  a better  under- 
standing ol  the  impact  ol  aerosols  on  cli- 
mate change.  Aerosols  are  tiny  particles 
such  as  dust  and  soot.  In  the  atmosphere 
aerosols  can  rellect  sun  light  back  into 
space,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  heat 
entering  the  Earth’s  atmosphere.  Because 
increases  in  aerosols  tend  to  cool  the 
atmosphere,  they  are  a countervailing 
torce  to  the  warming  effects  of  increases  in 
carbon  dioxide  and  orher  greenhouse 
gases.  Most  scientists  believe  increasing 


levels  ol  greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmo- 
sphere are  driving  the  observed  global 
warming  trend.  However,  numerous  com- 
puter models  suggest  that  insulhcient 
knowledge  about  aerosol  cooling  is  one  ol 
the  largest 
sources  of  uncer- 
tainty in  predict- 
ing future  cli- 
mate change. 

According  to 
Dickerson,  one 
ol  rhe  major  ini- 
tial findings 


Clockwise  from 
left:  The  Ronald  H. 

Brown  docks  in 
Capetown,  South 
Africa,  where  the 
experiment  began; 

A golden  sunset 
ends  another  day 
of  research;  A 
sampling  tower  is 
used  to  measure 

air  pollutants  over  the  Indian  Ocean. 


from  the  research  cruise  was  the  very 
broad  extent  ol  the  air  pollution;  it  cov- 
ered all  areas  the  team  sampled  in  the 
Arabian  Sea,  Bay  ol  Elengal  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  north  ol  the  boundary  zone  that 
scientists  call  the  intertropical  conver- 
gence zone,  where  dirty  and  clean  air 
masses  meet. 

Another  significanr  finding  was  that 
most  ol  the  pollutants  were  the  soots,  sul- 
fates and  other  products  that  come  from 
burning  wood,  coal  and  other  biomass. 
“These  particulate  and  gaseous  pollutants 

have  a major 
impact  on 
regional  cli- 
mate and  air 
chemistry. 

And  by  study- 
ing these 
regional 
effects  we  are 
learning  much 
about  the 
general 
impact  ol 

aerosol  pollutants  on  cli- 
matic lactors  and  on  ozone 
formation  and  other 
aspects  ol  air  chemistry,” 
Dickerson  says,  noting 
that  final  INDOEX 
results  from  his  cruise  and 
other  sources  would  soon 
be  published  in  three  arti- 
cles in  Science  magazine. 

Eield  data  taken  during 
the  cruise  ol  the  Ronald  H. 
Brown,  as  well  as  a sister 
research  ship  and  airborne 
and  island-based  instru- 
ments, have  been  used  to 
calibrate  instruments 
aboard  NASA  Earth 
Observing  System  satel- 
lites. Erom  this  informa- 
tion a regional  map  of  the 
aerosol  cooling  effects  is 
being  developed.  — LT 
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Making  Waves 


IT'S  A SMALL  (SMART 
SYSTEMS)  WORLD 


The  image  of  frothy  waves  pounciing  against  a rocky  cliff  may  he  pic- 
turesque, hut  there  are  details  the  camera  doesn’t  capture — like  the 
slow  erosion  of  the  rocks  caused  hy  the  force  of  the  ocean  sprays. 


This  composite  photograph  shows  the  col- 
lapse of  a surface  wave  depression  and  the 
subsequent  upward  jet  in  a time-lapse 
sequence  lasting  41  milliseconds. 


Similarly,  these  bubbles  can  damage  the  metal 
surfaces  of  boat  propellers  and  the  internal  com- 
ponents of  water  pumps;  this  occurs  when  bub- 
bles collapse,  creating  high  velocity  jets  of  liquid. 

Until  now,  scientists  have  been  unable  to 
describe  the  forces  that  create  these  jets.  But 
researchers  from  the  Department  of  Physics  and 
the  Institute  for  Plasma  Research  have  found 
both  experimental  and  mathematical  ways  to  do 
just  that,  with  a project  funded  by  both  the 
Research  Corporation  and  the  National  Science 


Foundation’s  Presidential  Early  Career  Award. 
Their  findings  were  published  in  the  Jan.  27 
issue  of  the  science  journal  Nature. 

The  experiment  consists  of  a cylindrical 
tank,  partially  filled  with  a mixture  of  glycerin 
and  water,  that  is  shaken  to  generate  waves  on 
the  liquid's  surface.  "When  the  waves  get  large 
enough,"  says  Daniel  Lathrop,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  physics,  “they  collapse  and  form  jets.” 

The  jets  store  energy  in  the  curvattire  of  the 
waves;  this  energy  propels  them  into  the  air  at 
speeds  of  over  50  meters  per  second. 

Understanding  the  origin  of  these  jets 
IS  important,  says  Lathrop,  in  order  to 
minimize  water-related  deterioration  to 
propellers  and  pumps.  The  Bow  of  water 
damages  the  metal  through  a process 
called  cavitation,  where  bubbles  of  liquid 
open  and  slam  shut.  “When  this  hap- 
pens," says  Lathrop,  “bubbles  collapse, 
forming  jets  that  shoot  into  the  walls  of 
hard  surfaces.  " 

The  research  is  relevant  to  environ- 
mental issues  as  well.  Global  warming  is 
affected  by  carbon  dioxide  concentration 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  ocean  acts  to 
absorb  great,  but  unknown,  quantities  of 
greenhouse  gases.  Carbon  dioxide  from 
the  air  is  absorbed  in  those  air  bubbles 
and  droplets  during  violent  wave 
motions.  Lathrop  and  his  colleagues  are 
now  conducting  experiments  to  see  how 
quickly  gases  are  absorbed  into  waves, 
and  how  this  process  is  affected  by  spray 
and  air  droplets.  — BM 


Imagine  microscopic  air 
surveillance  vehicles  buzzing 
around  the  world  with  the 
speed — and  density — of  a 
swarm  of  insects.  Or  minus- 
cule chemical  sensors  that 
efficiently  expose  drugs  and 
explosives — or,  possibly,  bio- 
logical weapons  released  into 
the  ait.  Or  accelerometers 
planted  along  the  highways 
to  monitor  traffic.  Or  combat 
gear  fit  for  the  Six  Million 
Dollar  Man,  employing  tiny 
actuators  to  strengthen  sol- 
diers' joints  and  muscles. 

It  may  sound  like  science 
fiction,  but  the  A.  James 
Clark  School  of  Engineering's 
Small  Smart  Systems  Center 
(SSSC)  strives  for  the  reality. 
The  year-old  center  draws 
together  a team  of  experts 
from  the  departments  of 
aerospace,  mechanical  and 
materials  and  nuclear  engi- 
neering— respectively,  associ- 
ate professors  Mark  Lewis, 
Jim  Sirkis  and  Ramamoorthy 
Ramesh — to  further  the 
research  and  development  of 
these  highly  integrated  small 
systems.  The  increasingly 
ubiquitous  technologies  are 
definitely  harbingers  of  the 
future;  according  to  Mark 
Lewis,  smaller  is  going  to  be 
better. 

“They  are  an  improvement 
over  larger  systems  because  of 
reduced  cost  and  heightened 
capabilities,"  says  Lewis,  who 
anticipates  some  of  the  sys- 
tems' most  exciting  applica- 
tions, such  as  medical  micro- 
machines that  can  tmclog 
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arteries  or  revolutionary  ct>m- 
mtmication  devices  the  size  of 
cell  phones  that  will  offer 
Internet  services.  "There  will 
also  be  significant  military 
applications  that  would  actu- 
ally minimize  the  loss  of  life 
during  war;  the  purpose 
would  be  to  destroy  enemy 
assets,  like  radar  screens.” 

Since  its  inception,  the 
SSSC  has  funded  several  fac- 
ulty “seed”  projects  and  col- 
laborated with  many  external 
corporations  and  institutions. 
One  of  the  center’s  current 
projects,  a partnership  with 
NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  focuses  on  small  scale 
satellites  designed  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  in 
clusters;  they  could  provide 
wider,  clearer  coverage  of  our 
solar  system  and  lay  ground 
for  the  construction  of  less 
expensive  and  more  proficient 
spacecraft. 

Let’s  hear  it  for  the  little 
guys!  — BM 


CLEARING  THE  AIR 


We  may  not  always 
be  aware  of  it,  but 
we  are  surrounded  by 
pollutants  that  con- 
tribute to  asthma, 
bronchitis  and  other 
respiratory  ailments. 

Now,  Maryland 
researchers  are  among  a team 
of  scientists  preparing  to 
examine  the  sources  of  air 
pollution  and  identify  those 
that  pose  significant  health 
risks. 

The  university  has  joined 
forces  with  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  Florida 
International  University  and 
Clarkson  LIniversity  to  con- 
duct a Supersite  investigation 
in  Baltimore,  evaluating  air 
pollutant  particles  and  deter- 
mining their  origins.  The  pro- 
ject is  funded  by  a four-year 
$3.5  million  grant  from  the 
Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA). 


“Baltimore  is  an  excellent 
site  for  the  study,”  says  John 
Ondov,  professor  of  chemistry 
and  biochemistry  and  lead 
investigator  on  the  project, 
“because  it  surrounds  heavy 
industrial  and  urban  air  pollu- 
tion sources  common  to  the 
major  northeastern  port 
cities.” 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the 
project  is  to  recognize  toxic 
elements  that  may  result  in 


cardiopulmonary 
or  respiratory  com- 
plications. 
Researchers  will  use 
a highly  timed  collec- 
tion process  to  find 
the  sources  of  the  pol- 
lutants, and  with 
the  help  of  Mary- 
land’s semi-con- 
tinuous air  moni- 
toring system,  will 
be  able  to  quanti- 
tatively measure 
the  concentrations 
of  trace  elements  in 
aerosol  particles  in 
less  than  an  hour — 
a much  shorter  time 
interval  than  the  previous 
12—24  hour  frame.  “It’s 
important  to  see  how  concen- 
trations of  metals  in  the  air 
change  over  time,”  says 
Ondov.  “The  mechanisms 
involving  these  metals  may  be 
responsible  for  disastrous 
health  effects.” 

The  cities  are  selected  under 
the  EPA’s  Particulate  Matter 
Supersites  Program.  — BM 


research  briefings 

Star-Crossed  Love.  What  bet- 
ter way  to  spend  Valentine's  Day 
than  with  the  god  of  love?  On 
February  14,  the  Near-Earth 
Asteroid  Rendezvous  (NEAR) 
spacecraft  arrived  at  asteroid 
433,  EROS,  to  begin  its  year- 
long orbit.  The  NASA-sponsored 
NEAR  mission,  which  includes 
scientists  from  the  university's 
Department  of  Astronomy,  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  use  spacecraft 
to  obtain  information  about  the 


origin  and  composition  of  aster- 
oids, comets  and  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

Into  the  Woods.  The  Septem- 
ber 1999  launch  of  the  Laser 
Vegetation  Imaging  Sensor 
(LVIS),  an  aircraft  developed  by 
scientists  at  NASA  and  the  uni- 
versity's Department  of  Geogra- 
phy, finally  allows  researchers 
to  estimate  the  approximate 
amount  of  vegetation  in  selected 


U.S.  forests.  It  is  a prelude  to  the 
September  2000  launch  of  the 
Vegetation  Canopy  Lidar  (VCL) 
satellite  mission;  both  launches 
will  assist  scientists  in  monitor- 
ing forests'  ability  to  absorb  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  Melting  Pot.  What's  caus- 
ing Arctic  sea  ice  to  melt?  A 
research  team  led  by  Konstantin 
Vinnikov,  professor  of  meteorol- 


ogy, is  trying  to  determine  if  the 
phenomenon  is  due  to  natural 
climate  changes  or  human- 
induced  global  warming.  The 
team's  findings,  which  were 
published  in  the  Dec.  3,  1999, 
issue  of  Science,  suggest  that 
the  warming  trend  is  caused  in 
part  by  human  activity  that 
increases  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  aerosols  released 
into  the  air,  and  will  most  likely 
continue  in  the  future. 
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The  Bug  Beat 


An  UltCvdiscipliuClTy  On  an  average  weekday  morning  at  the  Smith- 

research  center  explores  ^ National^Museum  of  Natural  H, story 

m Washington,  IJ.C.,  an  enthusiastic  voice  rises 
insect  evolution  with  above  the  usual  melee  of  the  Orkin  Bug  Zoo. 

Charles  Miner  at  the  , " ‘'"'“r 

the  visitor,  stooping  to  peer  into  a glass  case 
cluttered  with  wriggling  bumblebees.  ‘Tve 
never  actually  seen  them  do  it  before!” 

The  “waggle  dance,”  apparently,  involves  a 
single  bee  wiggling  its  stinging  bottom  like  a 
dancer  on  American  Bandstand  and,  by  doing 
so,  guiding  the  rest  of  the  hive  to  the  nearest 
source  of  food.  And  the  delighted  visitor  is  not 
one  ot  the  many  children  school-tripping  at  the 
museum:  it’s  Charles  Mitter,  professor  of  ento- 
mology at  Maryland. 

Mitter,  intrigued  by  the  waggle  dance,  is  not 
part  ot  the  mixed-generation  crowd  that  gathers 
to  watch  the  morning  feeding  of  Stella  the 
tarantula.  Nor  is  he  among  the  throng  clamor- 
ing to  stroke  the  glistening  exoskeletons  of  the 
roaches  and  beetles,  or  the  group  mesmerized 
by  the  displays  of  dormant  South  American  spi- 
ders and  sleeping  scorpions.  There's  also  an  eye- 
catching exhibit  of  exotic  mounted  insects,  fea- 


A bug-lover's  life:  Charles  Mitter  is  fascinated  by 
insect  interactions. 

turmg  fat  tropical  beetles  with  velveteen  mark- 
ings and  brilliantly  blue  butterHies,  whose 
wings  are  reminiscent  of  sun-Hecked  stained 
glass. 

The  secret  to  the  Insect  Zoo’s  success  is  in  its 
theatrics:  the  feedings,  the  pettings,  the  dra- 
matic displays.  As  with  any  theater,  there  is  a 
backstage  crew  here  as  well;  there  are  research 
scientists  who  organize  the  international  expe- 
ditions to  capture  the  bugs,  who  study  their 
habitats  and  diets  and  behaviors  and  condense 
this  information  for  the  general  public.  And 
many  members  of  this  research  crew  are  gradu- 
ate students  from  the  Center  for  Systematic 
Entomology,  a collaboration  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  the  Smithsonian  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mitter,  who  is  coordinator  of  the  center,  has 
parlayed  a lifelong  fascination  with  creepy- 
crawlies  into  a career:  “I  chased  bugs  as  a kid,  so 
this  was  a natural  evolution.  I would  collect  and 
rear  animals  of  all  kinds;  my  mother  hated  it 
when  my  snakes  escaped  into  the  kitchen  and 
crossed  from  the  clothes  dryer  to  the  refrigera- 
tor at  six  in  the  morning.” 

Mrs.  Mitter  was  probably  placated  when  her 
son  went  on  to  earn  a Ph.D.  in  biology  from  the 
State  University  of  New  York— Stony  Brook. 
Mitter  turned  his  attention  specifically  to  ento- 
mology, and  focused  on  the  phylogeny  of  the 
relationship  between  plants  and  the  insects  that 
eat  them.  Phylogenetics,  by  the  way,  refers  to 
the  scientist’s  attempt  to  reconstruct  evolution- 
ary history — in  this  case,  the  history  of  certain 
plant-insect  interactions.  Understanding  such  a 
relationship  is  important,  says  Mitter,  because 
of  the  sheer  abundance  of  insects  on  planet 
Earth. 

“They  constitute  about  half  of  the  species 
that  have  ever  been  described  by  biologists,”  he 
says.  “And  about  half  of  these  insects  feed  on 
plants.  So  interaction  between  insect  and  plant 
is  a big  piece  of  explaining  how  terrestrial 
ecosystems  work.”  Mitter  is  compiling  a mas- 
sive database  of  answers  to  any  and  all  questions 
about  the  evolution  of  plant/insect  interactions. 
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To  do  this,  he  uses  systematics. 

Sysrematics — the  branch  of  biology  that 
finds  and  describes  the  species  of  the  world,  dis- 
cerns their  relationship  in  regard  to  evolution 
and  classifies  them — was  all  the  rage  at  the 
time  of  the  university’s  founding  in  the  late 
1800s:  "Because  of  Darwin,”  says  Mitter,  "evo- 
lutionary history  was  hot.  " In  the  subsequent 
decades,  however,  it  was  pushed  to  the  side  as 
its  sibling  fields,  like  genetics,  basked  in  glory. 

It  wasn't  until  the  past  two  decades  that  it 
enjoyed  what  Mittet  calls  "a  really  astonishing 
revival." 

"For  a long  time,”  he  says,  “biologists  just 
assumed  that  anything  tegarding  history  and 
evolution  was  speculation,  because  circumstan- 
tial evidence  was  all  we  had  of  the  past.  But  sys- 
tematics is  now  intellectually  respectable 
again." 

It  owes  a debt  of  thanks  to  the  computer  rev- 
olution for  its  renewed  popularity.  “We  got  to  a 
point  where  we  needed  to  collect  information 
on  every  characteristic  of  an  organism,  from  its 
appearance  to  its  bone  structure  to  the 
sequence  of  its  genes,”  says  Mitter. 

“There  is  so  much  data  that 
you  can't  do  analysis 
without  a comput- 
er; the  field  of  sys- 
tematic entomology  is 
rapidly  evolving  from  the  tax- 
onomist with  bugs  on  pins  to  something  more 
technological." 

In  1978,  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture’s research  center  created  a formal  consor- 
tium to  ttain  entomology  graduate  students  as 
experts  in  systematics,  and,  in  1981,  hired  Mit- 
ter to  coordinate  the  new  center.  He  works 
alongside  fellow  entomologists,  such  as  Associ- 
ate Professor  Barbara  Thorne,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Jeffrey  Shultz  and  Affiliate  Professor  Jetome 
Reiger,  and  faculty  from  other  fields,  like 
Charles  Delwiche,  assistant  professor  of  cell 
biology  and  molecular  genetics.  Students  in  the 
program  receive  formal  training  and  coursework 
at  Matyland  and  complete  their  Ph.D.  projects 
using  the  expertise  of  scientists  from  the  Smith- 
sonian or  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  sys- 


tematic entomology  laboratory. 

Previous  students  have  become  tesearchers 
and  trained  their  own  Ph.D.  candidates;  the 
very  first  doctoral  student,  Michael  Schauff,  is 
now  a seniot  tesearch  entomologist  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  educational 
effort  extends  internationally  as  well;  “One  of 
our  priorities  is  to  train  students  from  tropical 
countries,  where  there  is  so  much  diversity  of 
species,”  says  Mitter. 

Such  devotion  to  the  study  of  life  forms  so 
often  obliterated  by  cans  of  Raid  and  franchise 
exterminators  seems  ironic,  but  Mitter  believes 
that  a better  comprehension  of  insect  genealogy 
will  actually  help  prevent  infestations  of  home 
and  garden.  In  order  to  develop  more  environ- 
mentally ftiendly  ways  of  controlling  pests, 
Mitter  explains,  we  need  to  know  exactly  what 
kind  of  species  we’re  dealing  with.  To  illustrate, 
Mitter  tells  the  story  of  the  mealybug  that 

caused  over  a billion  dollars 
worth  of  damage  in  Central 
Africa  by  attacking  the  coun- 
try's essential  crop,  cassava. 
Scientists  uncovered  the 
insect’s  origins  in  South  Ameri- 
ca— also  the  habitat  of  its  natural 
enemy,  a type  of  tiny  wasp.  The 
wasp  was  retrieved,  the  mealybug  was 
destroyed,  and  the  crops  grew  whole 
again,  thanks  to  careful  systematic  study. 
“Systematics,"  says  Mitter,  "is  sort  of  a 
necessary  precondition  to  attempting 
manipulation  of  the  natural  world.” 

Mitter  envisions  a significant  expansion  of 
the  center  and  a deeper  collaboration  between 


principal 

invest 


Name:  Charles  Mitter 

Position:  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology 

Education:  Ph.D.,  biology. 
State  University  of  New 
York-Stony  Brook 

Phiiosophy:  "Collaboration  is 
a major  source  of  innovation — 
and  it's  fun." 

The  book  I'm  reading  now: 

My  Family  and  Other  Animals 
by  Gerald  Durrell 

Greatest  satisfaction:  My 

family 

Favorite  entomoiogists:  My 

graduate  students  and  col- 
leagues 

If  I weren't  an  entomologist. 
I'd  be...  a marine  biologist. 


“We  got  to  a point  where  we  needed  to  collect  information 
on  every  characteristic  of  an  organism,  from  its  appearance  to 
its  hone  structure  to  the  sequence  of  its  genes,”  says  Mitter. 


the  departments  of  computer  science  and  biolo- 
gy in  the  near  future. 

“The  Washington,  D.C.  area  has  the  greatest 
concentration  of  resources  in  the  world  for  sys- 
tematics,” he  says,  “so  Maryland  has  room  to 
build  the  world’s  leading  systematics  center. 
That’s  what  I’d  like  to  see  us  do.” — BM 
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Caesarea’s  Past  and  Presence 


This  architectural  structure,  known  as  a Gothic  cross  vault  or  corbelled  arch,  dates  to  the 
Crusader  period.  It  was  reconstructed  by  Avraham  Negev  in  the  1960s  when  Caesarea  was 
first  excavated. 


The  ancient  city  of  Caesarea,  in 

modern-day  Israel,  is  located  between  Haifa  and 
Tel  Aviv  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Herod  the  Great,  known  for  grandiose 
building  projects,  ordered  the  construction  of 
Caesarea  over  a 10-year  period  beginning  in  22 
B.C.,  to  honor  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus 
Caesar.  The  city  became  the  main  port  and 
administrative  capital  of  Herod’s  kingdom. 

Over  the  years,  Caesarea  changed  hands, 
with  concjuests  by  the  Arabs,  the  Ottomans  and 
the  Crusaders,  each  leaving  behind  a rich  histo- 
ry— until  abandonment  in  the  13th  century. 
Under  the  direction  of  Kenneth  Holum,  profes- 
sor of  history  and  director  of  the  Combined 
Caesarea  Expeditions,  students  dig  a little  deep- 
er each  summer  in  search  of  Caesarea’s  treasures. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  photograph 
this  collaborative  project  between  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  and  the  University  of  Haifa.  In 
addition  to  Caesarea’s  historical  past,  the  city 
offers  a present-day  charm  that  captivates 
archaeology  students  and  tourists  alike.  — LH 


Lisa  Heljert  '92,  is  a graduate  of  the  College  of 
fournalism.  She  shot  these  images  on  her  most  recent 
visit  to  Caesarea  in  July  1999. 


Jennifer  Stabler,  area 
supervisor,  rests  on  a 
fifth-century  Byzantine 
warehouse  wall.  She 
and  her  fellow  workers 
excavated  the  ware- 
house district  that 
fronts  the  inner  harbor 
area.  Pottery,  lamps, 
fish  bones,  seeds  and 
gold  coins  are  abun- 
dant in  this  area  where 
traders  and  merchants 
once  stored  their 
goods. 
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Caesarea  is  home  to  numerous  feral  cats.  Here 
a few  await  their  daily  feeding  from  the  com- 
passionate woman  dubbed  Cat  Lady  by  locals. 


A menorah  is  depict- 
ed on  the  exterior  of 
this  eighth-century 
oil  lamp.  The  time 
period  coincides 
with  the  Muslim 
occupation  of  Cae- 
sarea and  reveals 
evidence  of  a Jewish 


presence. 


Excavations  have  unearthed  foundations  of  King  Herod's  2,000-year-old-temple,  which  Herod  com- 
missioned as  a sign  of  subservience  to  his  Roman  patrons.  The  temple,  which  was  covered  with 
gleaming  white  stucco,  rested  on  a small  hill  overlooking  the  harbor  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


The  amateur  archaeologists  who  accompany  Ken 
Holum  each  summer  begin  their  weekday  digs  at  sun- 
rise each  morning.  Weekends  offer  the  chance  for 
getaway  excursions.  The  trip  to  Masada,  to  watch  the 
sun  rise  over  the  Dead  Sea,  is  one  of  the  favorites. 
Masada  was  a Jewish  stronghold  in  the  first  Jewish 
revolt  against  Rome  in  A.D.  74. 


Today,  historic  Caesarea  is  a beautiful 
national  park  with  restaurants,  shops 
and  paved  walkways  for  a seaside  stroll 
enjoyed  by  the  many  Israeli  tourists. 
Most  weekends,  brides  and  grooms  can 
be  found  posing  for  photographs 
amidst  the  ancient  ruins. 


This  piece  of  marble  was  used  to  repair  the  floor  of 
the  octagon  church,  built  in  A.D.  480-500.  Christians 
built  the  church  in  the  same  place  where  Herod's  tem- 
ple stood  previously,  which  was  most  likely  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  A.D.  749. 
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PORIFOLIO 


MASTERING  THE 
DIGITAL  DOMAIN 


Sometimes,  says 
Mitchell  Litton, 
protessor  of  com- 
parative litera- 
ture, it  takes  a 
long  time  before 
an  innovation  is 
embraced  by  the 
academic  world. 

It  could  take  as 
long  as  a century: 

"It  was  100  years 
after  Gutenberg 
invented  movable  type,”  he 
says,  "that  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity started  a printing  press." 

Ideally,  Litton  would  like 
to  see  academia  play  a much 
more  active  role  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a new  artistic  format. 
"In  the  humanities,  it  always 
seems  as  if  all  eyes  are  fixed 
firmly  on  a rearview  mirror,” 
he  says.  “We  are  always 
observing  what  has  already 
occurred,  instead  of  what  will 
occur.” 

Herein  lies  the  motivation 
behind  Lifton’s  new  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses 
in  the  art  and  science  of  digi- 
tal narrative,  which  uses  com- 
puter graphics  to  tell  an  inter- 
active story.  Video  games, 
virtual  reality  environments 
and  CD-roms  are  the  most 
common  examples.  “It  allows 
for  a new  relationship  between 
the  reader  and  rhe  text,”  says 
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One  class  project 
illustrates  theories 
of  time  from  Ein- 
stein's Dreams,  as 
an  old  woman 
regresses  to  child- 
hood. 


Lifton.  “The 
reader  can 
intervene  in  the 
story — it's  all 
about  immer- 
sion.” 

The  under- 
graduate class,  which  debuted 
in  the  1999  spring  semester, 
combines  critical  analysis  with 
programming  and  design 
skill.  Student  teams  create 
CD-roms  that  offer  interactive 
experiences  framed  by  con- 
crete narratives.  Collaboration, 
a hallmark  of  the  professional 
world  of  digital  production,  is 
king,  and  each  team  utilizes  a 
mixed  bag  of  talents  and  back- 
grounds. Lifton  estimates  that 
about  40  percent  of  his  stu- 
dents hail  from  the  humani- 
ties, while  another  40  percent 
are  computer  science  majors. 

While  few  of  the  first  class 
projects  strayed  from  oft-tread 
ground — titles  included 
“Gunz,  Thugz  and  Automo- 
bilz”  and  “Chad  Does  Holly- 
wood”— Lifton  guided  his 
most  recent  crop  of  aspiring 
digital  engineers  and  story- 
tellers into  more  intellectual 


seas  by  assigning  Alan  P. 
Lightman’s  book,  Etmtein's 
Dreams,  a fictional  rendering 
of  the  physicist’s  nocturnal 
visions  as  he  formulated  his 
theory  of  relativity.  Lifton’s 
undergraduates  took  one  or 
two  segments  of  the  book  and 
converted  them  into  interac- 
tive processes.  "It  was  meant 
to  engage  them  in  a subject 
where  they  come  away  from 
what’s  familiar,”  says  Lifton. 

Meanwhile,  his  graduate 
class  is  transforming  the 
screenplay  Cecilia,  co-authored 
by  Lifton  and  Hollywood 
director  Irving  Kerschner 
(Eyes  of  Laura  Mars,  The 
Empire  Strikes  Back),  into  a 
non-linear  interactive  digital 
tale.  Cecilia  marks  Lifton’s 
ninth  original  screenplay  and 
his  first  collaboration  with 
Kerschner;  it  details  the  fic- 
tional affair  between  the 
eponymous  heroine  and  opera 
composer  Giacomo  Puccini.  It 
will  be  filmed  for  the  big 
screen  in  Italy  this  spring, 
with  Oscar  winner  Jeremy 
Irons  as  Puccini. 

But  while  Lifton’s  getting 
star-struck,  he  won’t  abandon 
his  goal  of  creating  an  official 
certificate  program  in  the  art 
and  science  of  digital  narra- 
tive, with  degree  programs  at 
the  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate levels  as  his  ultimate  desti- 
nation— much  sooner  than  a 
100  years  from  now.  — BM 


A team  of  students  from  the  orig 
Inal  class  envisioned  the  further 
adventures  of  Little  Miss  Muffet. 


creative  & performinf 

Through  Saturday,  April  22 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Art  Faculty 
at  Maryland.  New  work  by  full-time 
and  adjunct  laculty  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301 .405.2763. 

Tuesday,  April  4 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Chamber  Jazz  Recital,  featuring  stu- 
dent combos.  At  8:00  p.m.,  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Donation  requested.  For 
more  information  tall  301.405. 7847. 

Thurs.,  April  6-Sun.,  April  9 and 
Thurs.,  April  13-Sat„  April  15 

LIniversity  Theatre  presents  the  Good 
Person  of  Setziuin  by  Bertolt  Brecht. 

At  8:00  p.m.,  April  6-8  and  April  1.3- 
1 5,  and  2:00  p.m.,  April  9.  Tawes  The- 
atre. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301 .405.7847. 

Wednesday,  April  12 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Fourth  Annual  Invitational  Jazz 
Showcase,  with  the  University  of 
Maryland  Jazz  Ensemble,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  Monster  Lab  Band  and 
the  Oxon  Hill  High  School  Jazz  Band. 

At  7:30  p.m..  Colony  Ballroom.  Stamp 
Student  Union.  Free.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.7847. 


On  April  24,  Andre  Watts  performs 
an  all-Chopin  concert  coupled  with 
a pre-concert  interview. 
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Its  calendar 


Thurs.,  April  13-Sat.,  April  15; 
Mon.  and  Tues.,  April  17  and  18 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
the  Maryland  Dance  Ensemble.  At 
8:00  p.m.,  Dorothy  Madden 
Theater/Dante  Building.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
.^01.405.7847. 

Saturday,  April  15  and  Tues- 
day, April  18 

The  Maryland  Opera  Studio  presents 
the  Opera  Scenes  Program.  At  7:30 
p.m.,  April  15  and  12:30  p.m.,  April 
18.  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.7847. 

Tuesday,  April  18 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble,  con- 
ducted by  L.  Richmond  Sparks.  At 
8:00  p.m..  Colony  Ballroom,  Stamp 
Student  Union.  Free.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.7847. 

Wednesday,  April  26-Sunday, 
May  7 

University  Theatre  presents  Private 
Eyes,  by  Steven  Dietz.  At  8:00  p.m., 
April  26—29  and  May  2—6,  and  2:00 
p.m.,  April  30  and  May  7.  Pugliese 
Theatre.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  30]  .405.7847. 


Thursday,  April  27-Sunday, 
April  30 

National  Players  present  A Few  Good 
Men,  by  Aaron  Sorkin.  At  8:00  p.m., 
April  27-29  and  2:00  p.m.,  April  30- 
Tawes  Theatre.  Admission  charged. 

For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 

Saturday,  April  29,  Tuesday, 
May  2 and  Thursday,  May  4 

The  School  of  Music  Maryland  Han- 
del Festival  and  Maryland  Opera 
Studio  presents  Handel's  oratorio 
Susanna,  conducted  by  Paul  Traver, 
and  performed  by  the  Chamber  Singers 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  Chorus 
with  the  University  of  Maryland  Opera 
Orchestra.  At  7:30  p.m.,  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Admission  charged.  For 
rickets  call  301.405.7847. 

Monday,  May  1 

The  School  of  Music  will  participate 
in  the  Annual  Big  Band  Showcase. 
At  8:00  p.m.,  the  University  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditorium.  Featur- 
ing the  University  of  Maryland  Jazz 
Ensemble.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301-405.7847. 

The  Maryland  Opera  Studio  presents 
the  Magic  Flute,  with  piano.  Repeat 
performances  on  Wednesday,  May  3 


The  Maryland  Dance  Ensemble 
gives  free  performances  mid-April. 
See  calendar  for  dates  and  times. 

and  Friday,  May  5.  At  7:30  p.m., 

Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301 .405.7847. 

Thursday,  May  4-Saturday, 

May  27 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  MFA  2000. 
Candidates  for  the  Master's  of  Fine 
Arts  degree  display  their  work.  Public 
reception.  May  4,  5:30-7:30  p.m., 
Art-Sociology  Building,  Free.  For  more 
information  call  .301. 405.2763. 


Saturday,  May  6 and  Sunday, 
May  7 

The  School  of  Music  presents  The 
Maryland  Handel  Festival  Confer- 
ence Sessions,  coordinated  by  Richard 
G.  King.  Devoted  to  Handel's  Susanna 
and  Solomon  depictions  of  nature  in 
music.  For  tickets  call  301 .405.7847. 

Sunday,  May  7 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Annual  Pops  Concert,  conducted  by 
L.  Richmond  Sparks,  Haw  Chang  and 
Otis  French.  At  2:00  p.m..  Colony 
Ballroom,  Stamp  Student  Union. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.7847. 


Piano  Legends  on  Concert  Society’s  Spring  Season 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland  celebrates  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  piano  with 
upcoming  performances  by  Ruth  Laredo  and  Andre  Watts.  Laredo  performs  a concert  and 
commentary  of  works  by  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Robert  and  Clara  Schumann,  and  Johannes 
Brahms  on  Friday,  April  7 at  8 p.m.  On  Monday,  April  24,  in  Tawes  Theatre,  Watts  offers  a pro- 
gram focused  on  works  by  Chopin  that  offer  compelling  technique,  spontaneity  and  insight.  Con- 
cert-goers have  access  to  a pre-concert  interview  with  Watts  at  7 p.m. 

This  season's  WorldSong  emphasizes  folk  music,  with  a performance  of  traditional  and  con- 
temporary Irish  music  by  Ireland's  six-time  fiddle  champion  Martin  Flayes  and  the  inventive, 
Chicago-born  guitarist  Dennis  Cahill.  The  concert  is  8 p.m.,  Saturday,  April  8,  with  a pre-concert 
discussion  at  6:30  p.m. 

The  Washington  National  Cathedral  is  both  co-sponsor  and  magnificent  setting  as  the 
Gabrieli  Consort  recreates  Christobal  Morales'  Requiem  Mass  for  Philip  II,  the  powerful  Renais- 
sance ruler  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  The  concert  is  Tuesday,  May  2 at  8 p.m.,  with  a pre-concert 
discussion  (limited  seating)  at  6 p.m. 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  concerts  take  place  at  the  Inn  and  Conference  Center,  University  Col- 
lege, College  Park.  For  ticket  prices  and  availability,  call  301.405.7847. 


The  School  of  Music  presents  Han- 
del's oratorio  Solomon,  conducted  by 
Paul  Traver,  and  performed  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  Chorus  and  the 
Smithsonian  Concerto  Grosso.  At  3:00 
p.m..  Memorial  Chapel.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.5571. 

Wednesday,  May  10 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
New  Dances.  At  5:00  p.m..  Dorothy 
Madden  Theater/Dance  Building.  Free. 
For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 

Monday,  May  15 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Courtyard  Finale  Jazz  Concert,  fea- 
turing the  University  of  Maryland 
Monster  Lab  Band  and  the  University 
of  Maryland  Jazz  Ensemble.  At  5:30 
p.m.,  Tawes  North  Loggia  Courtyard. 
Free.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 
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ASPIRAIIONS 


Idea  Man 


Brian  Hinman’s 
entrepreneurial  spirit 
enriches  the  University 
of  Kiarylarid. 


Still  a tew  years  short  ot  his  40th  birthday, 

Brian  Hinman  82  was  thinking  about  scaling 
back,  working  less,  taking  time  to  do  the 
things  you  can  never  do  when  yoti  work  ridicu- 
lous hours  building  a high-tech  start-up  compa- 
ny. Polycom,  Hinman’s  second  venture — he  co- 
toLinded  his  first,  PictureTel,  at  age  22 — was 
doing  more  than  okay,  and  Hmman  was  ready 
tor  a break.  But  he  didn't  take  up  golt  as  a pro- 
tession.  Instead,  his  triend,  tellow  Maryland 
alumnus  and  sometime  business  partner  Jeff 
Bernstein  '82,  sparked  an  idea. 

The  time  was  hist  approaching  when  broad- 
band connectivity  DSL  (Digital  Subscriber 
Line)  would  be  attordable  and  easily  available  to 

consumers.  Why 
not  develop  a 
product  that 
would  allow 


people  to  create 
the  equivalent  ot 
an  Ethernet 
LAN  m their 
homes  without 
the  expense  and 
mess  ot 

rewiring?  Why 
not  give  con- 
sumers the  same 
speed  ot Internet 
access  they  have 
at  work  tor  the 
price  ot  a stan- 
dard modem 
without  tying 
up  the  existing 
phone  line? 


Success  has 
smiled  on  Brian 
Hinman,  who 
encourages  bud- 
ding undergradu- 
ate entrepreneurs. 


Faster  than  a speeding  cable  modem,  able  to 
network  homes  trom  a single  device,  it’s  a resi- 
dential gateway! 

Maybe  that’s  what  being  an  entrepreneur  is 
all  about — starting  out  from  scratch,  with  just  a 
great  idea.  Controlling  your  own  destiny. 
Answering  to  no  one  but  yourselt,  and  maybe 
your  stockholders  il  you  take  the  company  pub- 
lic. The  thrill  ol  starting  something  new,  stand- 
ing at  the  cutting-edge,  finding  success  because 
ot  your  work.  Maybe  even  changing  the  world. 
Alter  all,  lots  ot  things  we  take  for  granted — 
like  cars  and  telephones  and  televisions  and 
Post-It  notes — were  once  the  stutt  ot  someone’s 
imagination. 

Brian  Hmman  knows  ideas  and,  as  the  hold- 
er ot  10  patents,  possesses  a remarkable  ability 
to  both  generate  and  recognize  good  ones.  With 
2Wire,  his  third  and  latest  company,  Hinman  is 
breaking  out  ot  the  teleconterencing  arena 
where  he  made  his  mark  since  receiving  his  bac- 
calaureate degree  in  electrical  engineering  trom 
Maryland  in  1982.  2Wire,  tounded  in  1998, 
introduced  its  residential  gateway  product  at 
the  Consumer  Electronics  Show  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  in  January,  where  it  won  Best  in  Show. 
The  product  will  be  on  the  market  this  spring. 

Hinman  is  banking  on  the  fact  that  people 
want  their  Internet  stronger  and  faster.  “Once 
you  experience  the  higher  speed,  you  never 
want  to  go  back,’’  he  promises.  2Wire  operates 
on  the  premise  that  very  few  of  the  nation’s 
more  than  100  million  homes  are  hard-wired 
for  networked  Internet  access.  “A  year  and  a 
half  ago,  some  people  thought  we  were  actually 
crazy  and  should  have  been  thinking  about 
cable,’’  Hinman  remarks,  referring  to  cable 
modems  that  consumers  can  use  for  faster  home 
connections.  But  DSL  lines  are  being  installed 
at  a frenetic  pace.  Predictions  were  that 
250,000  lines  would  be  laid  in  1999;  in  actuali- 
ty, more  than  one  million  lines  were  run. 

By  using  a residential  gateway  connected  to 
a DSL  line,  which  rides  on  top  of  existing 
phone  lines  to  the  house,  instead  of  a traditional 
phone  modem  or  a cable  modem,  consumers 
can  hook  their  Internet  appliances  and  comput- 
ers into  a phone  jack  adapter  that  accepts  the 
gateway’s  signals.  The  residential  gateway  effec- 
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tively  connects  the  entire  house  in  network 
fashion  without  the  cost  or  aggravation  ot  hard 
wiring.  The  Internet  is  always  on,  and  there  are 
entertainment  applications,  such  as  CD-quality 
audio  and  video  on  demand,  as  well. 

A great  idea  that  will  probably  revolutionize 
the  way  we  access  the  Internet.  But  another  idea 
that  Hinman  stands  behind  will  make  a dilfer- 
ence  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

“I  never  regarded  myself  as  an  entrepreneur," 
Hinman  says,  even  after  starting  three  compa- 
nies. "In  the  last  couple  of  years  I think  I'm 
finally  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  that's 
what  I am.”  But  even  in  his  undergraduate 
days  at  Maryland  he  knew  that  he  wanted  to 
own  his  own  technology  company.  On  his  grad- 
uate school  application,  he  wrote  that  the  reason 
he  hoped  to  attend  MIT  was  to  find  some  other 
people  who  would  eventually  want  to  start  a 
business  with  him  (a  goal  achieved). 

So  when  Bill  Destler,  former  dean  of  the 
A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering  and  now 
vice  president  for  research  and  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  first  approached  Hinman  with 
an  "out-of-the-box"  notion  to  encourage  stu- 
dents with  entrepreneurial  aspirations,  he  found 
another  idea  he  could  run  with. 

Created  through  a generous  $1 .7  million 
commitment,  the  Hinman  Campus 
Entrepreneurship  Opportunities  Program  (Hin- 
man CEO  Program)  will  establish  the  nation’s 


first  living-learning  entrepreneurship  program 
at  the  EJniversity  of  Maryland. 

Hinman  expects  that  the  Hinman  CEO 
Program  will  attract  students  with  a “world  is 
my  oyster"  attitude,  creating  a sense  of  com- 
munity and  cooperation  among  like-minded 
people.  These  upperclass  students  will  have  a 
Linicjue  opportunity  to  share  the  experience  of 
finishing  their  undergraduate  educations 
within  the  program  that  will  impact  the  way 
they  think  about  their  careers  and  destinies 
and  encourage  them  to  start  businesses  right 
out  of  school. 

Hinman  hopes  that  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  will  become  a more  fertile  ground  for  high- 
tech  growth  companies  as  a result  of  the  pro- 
gram. He  had  always  felt  that  the  university 
should  be  a catalyst  for  change  in  the  area, 
encouraging  the  growth  of  industrial  and  con- 
sumer tech  companies.  In  fact,  before  moving  to 
Silicon  Valley  in  January  1991,  Hinman,  who 
was  raised  in  Wheaton,  Md.,  looked  at  return- 
ing to  the  Washington  area,  which  he  considers 
home.  But  he  didn't  see  the  infrastructure  in 
the  region  to  support  the  types  of  high-tech 
ptoducts  he  planned  to  matket  to  businesses 
and  consumers. 

"The  ultimate  measure  of  the  program's  suc- 
cess will  be  the  start  of  new  companies  that  cre- 
ate a substantial  number  of  jobs  in  the  D.C. 
area,”  Hinman  says.  — JP 


The  Hinman  CEO  Program 


I hen  the  Hinman  CEO  Program  is  initiated  in  Fall  2000  with  its  first  60  students,  it  will  bring 
I together  select  upperclass  students  from  business,  engineering,  computer  science,  life  sci- 
ences and  the  liberal  arts.  Working  individually  and  in  teams,  the  students  will  learn  how  to  create 
and  manage  new  technology  or  business  ventures.  The  students  will  live  and  do  much  of  their 
learning  in  a special  "digital  residence  hall"  that,  in  addition  to  residence  rooms,  will  have  offices, 
laboratories  and  conference  facilities  with  state-of-the-art  computing,  communications  and  labora- 
tory equipment.  The  Hinman  CEO  Program  is  a joint  program  of  the  university's  highly  ranked 
A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering  and  Robert  H.  Smith  School  of  Business. 

As  a result  of  a recent  expansion  of  the  strategic  relationship  between  Lucent  Technologies  and 
the  university.  Lucent  will  design  and  equip  Garrett  Hall  to  serve  students  participating  in  the  Hin- 
man CEO  Program.  This  facility  will  become  a showcase  for  advanced  Lucent  communications 
solutions  including  multimedia  messaging,  video  conferencing,  and  high-speed  wireless  voice  and 
data  networking.  Students  will  use  these  applications  as  they  build  and  run  their  own  businesses. 
— JP 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


Willard  Hackerman  and 
Whiting-Turner  Contract- 
ing Company  committed 
$1  million  to  establish  a 
chair  in  civil  engineering 
in  honor  of  company 
executive  vice  president 
and  secretary  Charles  A. 
Irish,  Sr.  '52. 

In  1992,  Irish  received 
the  Distinguished  Engi- 
neering Alumnus  Award 
in  recognition  of  his 
achievements  and  advo- 
cacy on  behalf  of  his 
alma  mater. 


A As  of  December  31,  1999, 
$269.2  million  has  been 
raised  toward  the  Bold 
Vision  • Bright  Future  cam- 
paign. 
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ABOUNDS 


“Goal”'Oriented 


Sometimes,  good  things  happen  in  threes.  The 
1999  women’s  held  hockey  team  has  proof: 
First,  there  was  the  Victory,  when  the  Terps 


"FORE"  WOMEN  ONLY 


Freshmen  Erin 
Clasper  and  Jen 
Gibson  spent  their 
formative  teenage 
years  honing  and 
polishing  their 
golfing  skills — by 
playing  on  the  men's 
team  at  their  high 
schools. 

They  may  have  laced  the 
same  fate  at  Maryland  had  it 
not  been  for  the  establishment 
ol  the  varsity  women’s  goll 
team  in  the  spring  of  1998, 
the  first  ol  its  kind  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  addition  marks 
the  1 3th  sport  for  women  at 
Maryland,  and  the  25th  varsi- 
ty sport  overall. 

Coach  Jason  Rodenhaver,  a 
former  assistant  men’s  coach 
and  current  assistant  golf  pro- 
fessional at  the  university’s 
goll  course,  hopes  to  see  the 
women’s  team  ranked  in  the 
top  30  nationally  during  the 
next  three  to  five  years.  “We 
have  the  facilities,  and  the 
school  is  marketable  for  stu- 
dent athletes,”  he  says.  “We 
also  have  a lot  of  support  Irom 
the  athletics  department  to 
attain  our  goals.” 

The  team  enjoyed  a 
promising  first  season,  with  a 
fourth  place  finish  at  the  final 
Great  Smokies  Championship. 
“We  played  consistently  over 
four  tournaments,”  says  Jen 
Gibson  ol  the  team’s  success, 
“and  we  improved  with  each 
one.”  Erin  Clasper  also  praises 
the  team  chemistry:  “We  all 
got  along  really  well.  When- 
ever we  traveled,  we  had  a lot 
ol  lun  together.” 


deleated  the  University  ol  Michigan  in  Novem- 
ber to  claim  the  1999  NCAA  Division  1 field 
hockey  championship,  the  team’s  first  since 
1993  and  their  third  overall.  The  win  capped  a 
stunning  season  lor  the  women,  who  set  school 
records  with  24  total  victories,  22  ol  them  in 
consecutive  games. 

Then,  coach  Margaret  "Missy"  Meharg  was 
named  the  Dita/NEHCA  (National  Field  Hock- 
ey Coaches  Association)  National  Coach  ol  the 
Year.  Meharg  is  also  one  ol  only  four  coaches  in 
NCAA  history  to  win  multiple  championships. 

Finally,  eight  members  ol  the  team  were 
named  to  the  1999  National  Field  Hockey 
Association  Academic  Team,  which  salutes  apti- 
tude both  on  and  off  the  playing  field.  The 
Terps  are  one  ol  only  two  teams  in  the  country 
to  have  as  many  as  eight  teammates  on  the 
squad. 

According  to  Meharg,  the  team’s  collective 
courage  and  determination  ensured  their  wildly 
successlul  season.  “It’s  considered  risky  to  say 
what  you  want,"  she  says,  “but  not  one  member 


ol  the  team 
worried  about 
the  risks.  They 
wanted  to  be  the 
national  champions 
Irom  the  start — they 
even  set  up  a table  in  the  locker 
room  to  hold  the  trophy." 

The  2000  season  looks  equally  promising, 
with  1 1 starters  returning.  But  lamiliarity 
aside,  Meharg  looks  lorward  to  another  year 
with  a team  that  shares  a passion  for  the  game 
and  a unique  chemistry  with  the  coaching  staff. 
“It’s  possible  to  have  successlul  teams  that  win 
games  but  don’t  have  lun,"  she  says,  “but  it’s 
the  greatest  feeling  when  you  have  a really  nice 
group  ol  people  pulling  together,  like  we  do.” 
— BM 


The  Terps  owe  their  third  NCAA  victory  to  players 
like  Carla  Tagliente  (4)  and  Autumn  Welsh  (3), 
above,  and  Rachel  Hiskins  (6),  below. 
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For  next  season,  which 
begins  on  the  first  day  of  fall 
classes,  Rodenhaver  hopes  to 
bring  in  two  or  three  new 
players  to  add  to  the  team’s 
collective  skills.  — BM 


The  newly  established  women's 
golf  team  expects  many  winning 
seasons  ahead,  with  talent  like 
Jen  Gibson  and  Erin  Clasper  (l-r). 


Men’s  Lacrosse 


Women’s  Lacrosse 


MARCH 

4 at  Duke,  1:00  p.m. 

11  Towson,  1:00  p.m. 

15  Delaware,  4:00  p.m. 

18  at  Cornell,  1:00  p.m. 

21  Vermont,  4:00  p.m. 

25  at  North  Carolina,  1 :00  p.m. 

31  Virginia,  8:00  p.m. 

APRIL 

8 Navy,  1:00  p.m. 

15  at  Johns  Hopkins,  8:00  p.m. 

21  ACC  Tournament  Semifinals,  6:00  p.m. 
23  ACC  Tournament  Finals,  3:30  p.m. 

28  Yale,  8:00  p.m. 

MAY 

6 at  UMBC,  2:00  p.m. 

13  NCAA  First  Round,  at  Hobart,  TBA 

14  NCAA  First  Round,  at  UMBC,  TBA 

20  NCAA  Second  Round,  at  Rutgers,  TBA 

21  NCAA  Second  Round,  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  TBA 

27  NCAA  Semifinals,  12:00  p.m. 

29  NCAA  Championship,  10:55  a. m. 


MARCH 

3 at  Duke,  7:00  p.m. 

5 at  North  Carolina,  1:00  p.m. 

7 at  Towson,  3:00  p.m. 

9 Penn  State,  3:00  p.m. 

12  at  Syracuse,  1:00  p.m. 

14  Virginia,  7:00  p.m. 

21  Dartmouth,  3:00  p.m. 

25  Old  Dominion,  1:00  p.m. 

28  Temple,  3:00  p.m. 

30  Harvard,  4:00  p.m. 

APRIL 

I at  James  Madison,  1:00  p.m. 

II  Brown,  4:00  p.m. 

13  Georgetown,  4:00  p.m. 

15  at  Johns  Hopkins,  1:00  p.m. 

19  at  William  & Mary,  4:00  p.m. 

22-23  ACC  Tournament,  TBA 

26  at  Princeton,  7:00  p.m. 

29  at  Loyola,  1:00  p.m. 

MAY 

3 NCAA  First  Round,  TBA 

6 NCAA  Quarterfinals,  TBA 

12  NCAA  Semifinals,  Trenton,  N.J.,  TBA 

14  NCAA  Finals,  Trenton,  N.J.,  TBA 


A Presidential  Welcome.  On  Jan- 
uary 20,  the  champion  Maryland 
women's  lacrosse  team  and  coach 
Cindy  Timchal  received  a better- 
than-average  tour  of  the  White 
House  when  they  were  honored  by 
President  Bill  Clinton  and  First  Lady 
Hillary  Rodham  Clinton.  The  couple 
congratulated  the  team  for  winning 
its  fifth  straight  national  NCAA  title 
in  1999,  which  also  marked  its  sixth 
national  championship  overall  dur- 
ing the  1990s. 


Ready  For  Some  (More)  Football? 

Football  coach  Ron  Vanderlinden's 
contract  with  the  Terps  has  been 
extended  another  two  years  to  Jan. 
31,  2004,  by  Athletic  Director  Debo- 
rah Yow.  In  the  fall  of  1999,  Vander- 
linden  led  the  team  through  its  most 
successful  season  since  1995:  The 
Terps  finished  with  a 5-6  record  and 
boasted  a second  team  All-Ameri- 
can, junior  LaMont  Jordan. 


They're  the  Greatest.  Sports  Illus- 
trated Usted  21  former  Terp  athletes 
and  coaches  among  the  20th  centu- 
ry's "50  Greatest  Sports  Figures"  in 
its  January  3 issue.  The  magazine 
selected  50  athletes  from  each  of 
the  50  states;  Maryland's  list  includ- 
ed 1 1 Terps,  led  by  former  men's 
basketball  players  Gene  Shue  and 
Walt  Williams. 


All  This  and  Brains,  Too.  A record 
340  student  athletes  were  named  to 
the  1999  University  of  Maryland 
Scholar-Athlete  Honor  Roll,  besting 
the  previous  school  record  of  295  in 
1996.  Qualifiers  for  the  Honor  Roll 
must  have  a 3.0  GPA  or  better  in 
either  the  1999  spring  or  fall 
semesters;  however,  55  student  ath- 
letes scored  perfect  4.0s. 


TOP  PHOTOS  BY  USA  HELFERT 
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'60 

Joseph  R.  Holland, 

BMGT,  is  serving  his 
fourth  term  as  a N.Y. 
state  senator  for  the 
38th  District  and  is 
now  commissioner  of 
social  services  for  Rockland  County, 
N.Y.  Holland,  a Republican,  has  a 
27-year  history  in  politics,  serving  as 
the  chair  of  the  N.Y.  State  Senate's 
Social  Services  Committee  and  hav- 
ing held  three  previous  elected 
offices. 


'63 

Soo  Bock  Choi,  BSOS,  Ph  D.,  still 
maintains  a presence  at  Marshall 
University  three  years  after  his 
retirement.  Choi,  a professor  of 
international  politics  at  the  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  school  since  1963, 
has  won  many  awards,  including  the 
Outstanding  Educator  of  America 
and  Distinguished  West  Virginian. 
During  his  time  at  the  university,  he 
founded  the  International  Student 
Club  and  the  group's  annual  cultural 
festival. 


KEY 


A&S  = 
AGRI  = 
ARCH  = 
ARHU  = 


BMGT  = 
BSOS  = 
CLIS  = 


CMPS  = 


Arts  & Sciences 
College  of  Agriculture 
School  of  Architecture 
College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 
College  of  Business  & 
Management 
College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 
College  of  Library 
& Information  Services 
College  of  Computer, 
Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 


EDUC 

ENGR 

GRAD 

HUEC 

JOUR 

LFSC 

PERM 


PUAF 

UGS 


College  of  Education 
College  of  Engineering 
Graduate  School 
College  of  Human  Ecology 
College  of  Journalism 
College  of  Lite  Sciences 
College  of  Physical 
Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

School  of  Public  Affairs 
Undergraduate  Studies 


virtual  time  capsule  memories 


It  was  the  time  of  free  spirits,  the  Doors,  Janis,  Jimi,  Jim 
and  James.  Rallies  each  day  on  mall,  protesting.  Taking  a stand  for 
peace.  Sense  of  purpose  prevailed.  War  intensifying,  friends  drafted, 
none  lost  yet.  March  on  Washington  happened  and  we  went.  Then 
the  blockade  of  Route  1 and  the  National  Guard  on  campus.  Then 
the  Kent  State  slaying  followed  by  Jane  Fonda  speaking  the  next 
week  on  the  mall.  Peace  signs  everywhere.  Hair — shoulder  length 
or  longer.  Beautiful  people.  Be  sure  to  wear  a flower  in  your  hair. 

Sgt.  Pepper.  The  Guard  tear  gases  students.  Bomb  scares,  curfews  on 
campus.  Guard  everywhere.  IDs  needed  to  get  to  computer  center 
after  dark.  The  O Room  was  free  spirits;  the  ’Vous  was  Frats;  the 
Grill  was  anyone.  Preps  were  here  hut 
so  was  the  Gounter  Gulture.  Buffalo 
Springfield  knew  “somethin’  happenin’ 
here.”  CSN&Y  sang  of  tin  soldiers  and 
Nixon’s  coming.  Four  dead  in  Ohio. 

Then  to  Woodstock.  We  went  ’cause 
we  were  stardust,  we  were  golden,  and 
we  had  to  get  ourselves  hack  to  the 
Garden. 


Meeting  my  husband  in  my 

first  semester  freshman  year  in  the 
Stamp  Student  Union  Building.  It  was 
love  at  first  sight! 

Sabrina  Islam  Rahman  '95 
Rockville,  Md. 


Brent  Bolster  '73 
Owings  Mills,  Md. 
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OBITUARIES 


'38 

David  L.  Brigham,  A&S,  a life- 
time advocate  for  the  disabled,  died 
Sept.  6,  1999,  at  Montgomery  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Maryland.  He  was 
82. 

Brigham  retired  from  the  Dept, 
of  Labor  in  1989-  He  established 
many  programs  for  the  disabled 
through  his  position  as  Disabled 
and  Handicapped  Veterans 
Employment  Specialist.  In  addi- 
tion, he  served  as  chair  of  the  Peo- 


ple to  People  International  pro- 
gram, president  of  Rehabilitation 
International  and  was  a member  of 
the  National  Board  ot  Directors  for 
the  Easter  Seal  Society.  Brigham 
also  served  on  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  People 
with  Disabilities  for  20  years  and 
on  its  executive  committee  for  10. 

Brigham  was  also  devoted  to  his 
alma  mater,  serving  as  director  of 
Alumni  Relations  from  1949  until 
1967.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
chapters  and  geographical  clubs 
were  established. 

He  was  a veteran  of  World  War 


II,  having  served  as  a combat 
infantryman  and  press  relations  offi- 
cer with  the  40th  Infantry  Division. 

Brigham  is  survived  by  his  wife 
of  61  years,  Gladys  Beall;  son, 
David;  and  two  daughters,  Julie 
Kolanowski  and  Pat  Spilman. 

'43 

Milton  Fischer,  ENGR,  died  in 
August  in  Washington,  D.C.,  fol- 
lowing a series  of  health  complica- 
tions. 

After  his  graduation  from  Mary- 
land, Fischer  worked  for  the  U.S. 


Navy  for  three  years.  He  went  on  to 
design  and  build  bridges  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
and  retired  in  1980. 

In  1990,  Fischer  established  a 
scholarship  fund  in  honor  ot  his  for- 
mer civil  engineer  professor  and 
mentor,  Dr.  Russell  B.  Allen. 
Besides  being  a lifetime  member  of 
Maryland’s  Alumni  Association,  he 
was  active  with  the  Engineering 
Alumni  Chapter. 

Fischer  is  survived  by  his  sister, 
Eleanor  Fischer  of  Washington, 
D.C, 


During  the  Washington,  D.C. 

riots,  after  Martin  Luther  King  was  killed, 
we  were  restricted  to  the  dormitories.  I 
was  in  Worcester  Hall.  I recall  National 
Guards  on  campus  with  walkie  talkies  and 
we  watched  the  National  Guard  vehicles 
roll  down  Route  1 into  D.C.  Several  days 
later,  I was  among  those  who  hoarded  a 
bus  on  a campus-sponsored  relief  trip  to 
downtown  D.C.  to  help  pass  out  food  and 
clothing  to  residents  whose  stores  were 
burned  out  or  looted.  I remember  two  guardsmen  on 
every  corner.  It  was  very  scary  to  most  ot  us. 

Barbara  Amidon  '71 
Blacksburg,  Va. 


Unfortunately,  I 

have  never  been  a student 
at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land.  Actually,  1 am  not 
even  a resident  ot  the 
United  States,  hut  I did 
visit  your  beautitul  cam- 
pus  in  the  summer  of  1996 
and  my  memories  of  those 
few  days  will  stay  with  me 
for  a long  time.  There  is 
really  nothing  to  compare  with  your  campus  in  my 
own  country,  Australia.  In  both  scale  and  beauty  it 
must  surely  he  second  to  none.  1 was  so  very  impressed 
by  the  grounds  and  the  architecture.  Perhaps  it  sounds 
strange,  but  I felt  proud  to  he  here.  It  was  a friend  of 
mine,  a student,  who  showed  me  around.  She  will  he 
difficult  to  forget  also. 

Kevin  Steinhauer 
Melbourne,  Australia 
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ClASS-NOIES 


'64 

John  K.  Fisher,  EDUC,  Ed.D.,  was 
elected  president  ot  the  Council  of 
Deans  of  the  Connecticut  Communi- 
ty-Technical Colleges.  The  council 
consists  of  academic  and  student  ser- 
vices deans  from  the  12-college  sys- 
tem. Fisher  is  academic  dean  and  a 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Norw'alk 
(Conn.)  Community-Technical  Col- 
lege. 

'66 

George  . Moxon  II,  ENGR,  is  a 
principal  and  chair  for  the  Creative 
Technologies  Practice  Group  of  the 


firm  Brouse  McDowell.  Moxon  prac- 
tices patent  and  intellectual  property 
business  law,  with  a concentration  in 
chemical  and  mechanical  art.  Previ- 
ously, Moxon  worked  for  B.F. 
Goodrich  Co.  as  a senior  patent 
attorney. 

'67 

Ellyn  Bache,  ARHU,  M.A.,  and  her 
husband  Terry  wrote  Takedown,  a 
teen  novel  about  a high  school 
wrestler  diagnosed  with  epilepsy. 
The  book,  published  by  Banks 
Channel  Books,  was  written  under 
the  couple's  pen  name,  E.M.J.  Ben- 
jamin. Bache’s  other  books  include 


Saje  Passage.  Festival  in  Fire  Season, 
The  Activist's  Daughter  and  The  Value 
of  Kindness. 

'71 

Harry  B.  Gamble 
Jr.,  BMGT,  received 
the  U.S.  Department 
ot  Health  and 
Human  Services'  out- 
standing employee- 
of-the-month  award 
for  June  1999.  The 
award  was  granted  to  Gamble  for  his 
efforts  in  managing  the  payment  of 
health  insurance  benefits  by  Medi- 
care and  other  insurers  through  his 


position  at  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  (HCFA)  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  Gamble,  a health  insur- 
ance specialist  with  HCFA,  has  been 
a federal  employee  for  28  years,  hav- 
ing started  at  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

'73 

Suzette  A.  Chandler,  LFSC,  joined 
the  Rainelle  Medical  Center  in 
Rainelle,  W.Va.  In  exchange  of  a 
promise  to  practice  in  an  area  of  the 
country  with  a shortage  of  health 
care  professionals.  Chandler  received 
a scholarship  from  the  Health 
Resources  and  Service  Administra- 


I will  remember  the  shuttle  buses  that 


My  favorite  memory  was  celebrating 


were  too  small  to  ht  everyone  late  at  night  after  par- 
ties.  I will  remember  when  Ellicott  Dining  Hall  was 
renovated  and  the  \'ery  large  and  disgusting  Hying 
“things”  were  everywhere.  1 will  remember  the  cold 
showers  that  week  in  June  when  the  hot  water  shut 
down.  1 will  remember  the  three  lire  drills  in  the  mid' 
die  of  the  night  and  seeing  who  was  dating  whom.  And 
I will  always  remember  running  like  crazy  to  take  my 
senior  picture  because  I was  late  and  I can  still  see  the 
tiny  heads  of  sweat  on  me  in  the  pic- 
ture.  No  one  else  can  see 
them,  but  that  is  what 
makes  it  my  memory. 

Tracey  Jamison  '89 
Columbia,  Md. 


the  Hindu  Festival  of  Colors  called  Holi.  It  is  a cele- 
bration in  which  friends  throw  colored  powder  and 
colored  water  (known  as  ranga)  over  each  other.  In  the 
end,  everyone  looks  like  they  had  a head-on  collision 
with  a rainbow! 

During  the  spring  of  ’96  and  ’97,  I arranged  to  have 
approximately  100  pounds  of  powders  of  various  colors 
plus  two  trash  cans  full  of  ranga  so  that  we  could  get 
wet  and  colorful  at  the  same  time.  Eventually,  we 

threw  in  Indian  food  and  some  mango  juice  as  well. 
About  3 5 of  my  best  friends  showed  up  and 
we  went  through  that  mixture  in  about 
four  hours.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  a 
day  we  all  remember  well. 

Saumya  K.  Bhatnager'97 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J 
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tion's  National  Health  Service  Corps 
(NHSC).  Previously,  Chandler  com- 
pleted her  residency  at  Franklin 
Square  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  1996,  she  earned  her  Doctorate  ot 
Osteopathic  Medicine  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine. 

Kathleen  Snyder,  JOUR,  is  the 
first  woman  to  head  the  Maryland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Previously, 
Snyder  was  president  ot  the  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


'74 

Gregory  Jarosinski,  BSOS,  was 
promoted  to  president  of  business 
solutions  at  Constellation  Energy 
Source.  Previously,  Jarosinski  was 
vice  president  of  this  company,  a 
subsidiary  of  BGE. 

Paul  McAfee,  ARHU,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  of 
North  American  markets  for  the 
American  Management  Association. 
Previously,  McAfee  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  sales  and  marketing  fot 
American  Sigma,  Inc.,  a water  quali- 
ty instrumentation  company. 


75 

Kenneth  Kraft,  BMGT,  MBA,  '82 
DBA,  is  dean  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  Southern  Connecticut  State 
University.  Formerly,  Kraft  was  the 
associate  dean  of  academic  affairs  and 
professor  of  management  at  Nova 
Southeastern  University's  School  of 
Business  and  Entrepreneurship.  In 
addition,  he  has  taught  at  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Old  Dominion 
University  and  the  University  of 
Maryland. 


Jeffery  A.  Rivest, 

A&S,  was  named  a 
fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of 
Healthcare  Executives 
(ACHE)  this  past 
December.  Rivest  has 
been  the  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia  since  1990.  Fellow  sta- 
tus is  given  to  health  care  executives 
who  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  health  care  field  and 
health  care  management. 


One  of  my  favorites  is  the  time  my 

future  husband  and  I spent  a very  chilly  Suri' 
day  in  January  combing  the  Maryland  cam- 
pus looking  for  various  kinds  of  grasses  and 
weeds  to  take  to  otir  agronomy  lab  the  next 
day.  We  must  have  looked  so  ridiculous 
crawling  on  the  ground  around  our  dorm, 
Denton,  looking  for  weeds,  not  to  mention 
searching  throughout  McKeldin  Mall  and 
what'was'then  Denton  Field.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  practically  froze  to  death  and  attempt- 
ed to  ignore  the  confused  stares  of  those 
walking  by  us,  we  decided  two  things:  Nei- 
ther of  us  had  a future  in  any  aspect  of  agri- 
culture and  we  wanted  to  spend  the  rest  of 
our  lives  together — so  long  as  it  didn’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  identifying  grasses  and 
weeds  and  crawling  all  over  the  cold  ground! 

Sheree  (Sacco)  Van  Vreede  '95 
North  Brunswick,  N.J. 


i La  flu 

I remember  a foot- 
ball season  in  which  we 
scored  16  points  all  sea- 
son— one  touchdown 
and  three  field  goals.  We 
students  were  loyal  fans, 
but. . . 

George  Wilkinson  '71 
Murphy,  Texas 


Winter  storm  of 

’94 — classes  were  can- 
celled for  a week  and  the 
’Vous  opened  at  8 a.m. 
The  whole  campus  was 
iced  over  and  the  bars 
were  WILD! 

Susan  Murphy  '96 
Annapolis,  Md. 
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*William  A.  Bronrott,  ARHU,  '80 
M.A.,  now  represents  Maryland's 
16th  Legislative  District  in  the 
House  of  Delegates.  Bronrott,  a 
Democrat,  was  elected  into  this 
otface  last  November. 

79 

*Byron  L.  Briese,  ENGR,  has 
joined  the  'Washington,  D.C.,  office 
ot  Rolf  Jensen  & Associates,  Inc.  As 
a senior  consulting  engineer,  Briese 
will  work  as  a project  manager  and 
will  assist  clients  in  fire  safety  and 
property  protection. 


David  Aaron  Depp,  PERH,  joined 
North  Greenville  College  as  an  assis- 
tant professor  in  the  Christian  Stud- 
ies Division.  Depp  is  currently  a 
candidate  for  a doctorate  at  the 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  also  received  his 
master's  degree. 

Audrey  R. 

Korotkin,  ARHU, 
was  ordained  a rabbi 
by  the  Reform  Move- 
ment’s Hebrew  Union 
College  Jewish  Insti- 
tute of  Religion. 

Korotkin  serves  as  spiritual  leader  of 
Temple  Anshe  Emeth  in  Piqua, 


Ohio.  In  addition,  she  is  studying 
for  her  Ph.D.  in  Talmudic  Studies  at 
the  college. 

'81 

Patrick  Murtagh,  ENGR,  was 
selected  by  Poets  & 'Writers  Inc.,  to 
present  in  New  York  City  at  the 
1999  Writers  Exchange  in  October 
1999.  Murtagh  gave  readings, 
received  an  honorarium  and  met  top 
literary  editors,  publishers  and  writ- 
ers. Murtagh  was  selected  for  an 
excerpt  from  his  novel  The  Last  Day. 


'83 

Emily  White,  A&H,  performed  as 
piano  soloist  in  concerti  by  Mozart 
(K.  453),  Beethoven  {No,  4), 

Brahms  (No.  2),  Prokofiev  (No.  1) 
and  Rachmaninoff  (his  “Rhapsody 
on  a Theme  of  Paganini  ”)  in  1999. 
She  also  gave  two  all-Chopin  recitals 
for  the  Chopin  Foundation  of  the 
United  States  in  honor  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  composer's  death. 
She  has  appeared  in  concerts  in  the 
LInited  States,  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  and  both  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe.  She  teaches  at  the 
Juilliard  School  Evening  Division 
and  Brooklyn  College  Preparatory 


In  1967,  as  a freshman  journalism  student  on 

the  Dicmiondhack , we  were  called  late  one  night  to 
cover  a “streaker”  in  the  high-rise  dorms.  “What  was  a 
streaker i”’ — “It’s  some  naked  guy  running  through  the 
parking  lots!”  This  started  a trend  in  late-night  exer- 
cise called  “streaking”  and  posed  a new  question  tor  us 
on  the  Diamondhack  about  printing  a photo  of  a bare 
backside!  What  innocence!  And  we  thought  we  had 
problems  then! 

Megan  Brewer,  former  student 
Columbia,  Md. 

I remember  studying  very  late  one  night 

and  just  feeling  cooped  up.  1 suggested  to  two  of  my 
close  friends  that  we  take  a trip  to  the  Lincoln,  Jeffer- 
son and  Washington  monuments.  My  friend  Scott 
turned  and  said:  “Cory,  it’s  3:30  a.m.;  you’ve  lost  your 
mind!”  Needless  to  say,  after  a quick  stop  for  soda, 
chips  and  a map  we  were  on  our  way.  It  remains  one  of 
the  greatest  memories  of  my  college  experience.  1 miss 
Maryland  and  all  it  had  to  offer  (even  at  3:30  a.m.). 

Cory  Baker  '99 
Riverdale,  N.Y. 


In  1989-90  , the  campus  built  a few  fountains — 

one  on  the  Mall,  one  behind  Tawes  Theatre.  1 remem- 
ber a football  game  when  the  Terps  had  beaten  North 
Carolina,  1 think,  and  we  all  stormed  the  field  in  cele- 
bration. Afterwards,  as  we  were  walking  back  to  Route 
1,  we  decided  to  cool  off  in  the  fountains,  and  about 
200  students  joined  us.  It  was  quite  a sight,  as  the  hand 
from  the  losing  team  looked  on  from  a distance  at  our 
pool  party.  And  among  my  circle  of  friends  from  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  all  you  have  to  say  is  “fountain 
diving”  and  we  all  smile  and  laugh  about  that  day. 

Heather  Finneran  '93 
Edison,  N.J. 
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Center  for  the  Pertorming  Arts, 
where  she  is  chair  ot  the  piano 
department. 

'85 

Elizabeth  Foxwell, 

JOUR,  co-edited  the 
third  anthology  ol  the 
Murder  She  Wrote 
Series,  titled  Aiore 
A\urder  They  Wrote. 

The  book,  a collection  of  mystery 
short  stories,  was  published  by 
Boulevard  in  October  1999- 

Michael  W.  How  ard,  BSOS,  is 
director  ot  development  tor  the  Bal- 


timore Association  for  Retarded  Cit- 
izens. As  directot,  Howard  solicits 
major  contributions  and  handles 
outreach  to  other  foundations  and 
businesses. 

Nicholas  Ladany,  BSOS,  was  pro- 
moted to  associate  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  human  services  with 
tenure  at  Lehigh  University  in  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.  Ladany  has  been  a part  of 
the  Lehigh  faculty  since  199.^  and 
previously  taught  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  ot  Maryland. 
He  is  a specialist  in  the  fields  of 
supervision  and  clinical  training  of 
counselors  and  psychologists. 


The  years  that  I spent  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  were  most  enjoyable  and  memorable.  When 
1 think  back  to  those  wonderful  years,  my  thoughts 
immediately  go  to  the  lifelong  relationships  that  were 
established.  1 developed  so  many  friendships  that  have 
continued  to  prosper  through  the  years.  However,  one 
relationship  stands  out  the  most.  In  1981,  1 met  my 
wife.  She  and  1 have  been  happily  married  for  1 5 years 
and  we  have  three  beautiful  children  (future  Terps). 
Today,  as  a family,  we  attend  many  UM  sporting  and 
cultural  events.  Each  time  we  step  foot  on  the  campus, 
with  our  children,  we  inevitably  report  the  story  of 
when,  where  and  how  we  met  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  We  are  truly  an  “All  Terrapin  Family.” 


Can  you  name  the  year?  Correct  answers  are  eligible  for  a 
drawing  for  a signed  Terps  2000  basketball.  Send  your 
answer  to  Name  the  Year  Contest,  c/o  College  Park  maga- 
zine, 2101  Turner  Building,  College  Park,  MD  20742-541 1, 
or  e-mail  to  cpmag@accmail.umd.edu.  Please  include  your 
name,  address  and  phone  number.  If  you  like,  give  us  your 
own  recollection  of  the  event  for  possible  publication  in  our 
next  issue. 


Two  years  earlier,  the  Housing  Office  suggested  the  idea  of  co-ed 
housing  to  the  student  body.  After  students  presented  a proposal 
to  the  administration,  men  and  women  lived  side-by-side  for  the 
first  time  at  the  university.  The  term  "living-learning  unit"  was 
coined  for  the  group  of  men  and  women  residing  at  Hagerstown 
Hall  and  the  mobile  units.  Students  embraced  the  living  situation; 
as  one  student  said,  "It's  just  a natural  living  situation;  it's  so 
healthy  for  everyone  who  is  participating." 


Michael  J.  Martirano  '81 
Columbia,  Md. 


Oh,  definitely  frisbee  on  the  mall.  1 

guess  aerospace  engineering  majors  have  a 
strange  attraction  to  frisbees.  Made  me  miss  a 
few  classes,  hut  those  games  of  “ultimate” 
really  come  hack  to  mind  a lot. 


Vincent  Lewis  '84 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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'86 

David  B.  Fletcher,  BSOS.  is  mar- 
keting director  of  Williamson 
Group  Construction  Inc.,  located  in 
Rockville.  Md.  In  his  sixth  year  with 
the  company,  Fletcher  works  with 
the  vice  president  of  business  devel- 
opment to  identify*  future  construc- 
tion opportunities.  In  addition, 
Fletcher  graduated  with  a major  in 
marketing  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  University  College  School 
of  Management  and  Technology  in 

1999. 

Joel  R.  Spivack,  BSOS,  appeared  on 
Garden  State  Cable’s  Legal  Line  pro- 


gram in  January.  The  topic  of  dis- 
cussion was  “Flelp!  I’m  Drowning  in 
Debt.  ” Spivack  practices  bankrupt- 
cy, business  and  corporate,  collec- 
tion, real  estate,  zoning  and  land  use 
law  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
and  is  the  principal  of  the  Law  Office 
of  Joel  R.  Spivack.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association’s  Philadel- 
phia, Delaware  Valley  Regional 
Alumni  Club. 

David  C.  Vi’ajsgras,  BMGT,  is  the 
vice  president/controller  for  Lear 
Corp.,  an  automotive  supplier  locat- 
ed in  Southfield,  Mich.  Wajsgras  is 
responsible  for  all  accounting  and 


financial  reporting  functions  of  the 
company.  He  was  previously 
employed  by  Engelhard  Corp.  of 
Iselm,  N.J. 

'87 

Jaime  A.  Moncada,  ENGR,  is  vice 
president  of  international  develop- 
ment with  the  RJA  Group.  Inc.  In 
this  position,  Moncada  is  responsible 
for  promoting  the  company’s  fire 
protection  and  security  consulting 
services  worldwide.  He  served  the 
last  five  of  his  1 1 years  with  RJA  as 
engineering  manager  for  the  Latin 
America,  Spain  and  Portugal  offices. 


'89 

Rorin  M.  Platt,  ARHU,  Ph  D.,  is  a 
visiting  professor  of  history  at  Peace 
College,  Raleigh,  N.C.  He  has  also 
served  as  an  adjunct  professor  at 
Meredith  College,  North  Carolina 
Wesleyan  College  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga. 

Platt  specializes  in  American  foreign 
relations  and  is  a book  review  editor 
tor  American  Diplomacy. 

'91 

D.  Jill  Green,  BSOS,  was  chosen  as 
the  third  Frank  M.  Coffin  family  law 
fellow  by  the  Maine  Bar  Foundation 


The  University  of 

Mciryland  has  been  my 
home  tor  the  past  three 
years  and  that  of  my  two 
brothers,  sister  and  my  two 
moms!  I was  slow  to  warm 
up  to  Maryland  when  1 
hrst  came  here,  hut  1 have 
grown  to  really  love  it.  1 
don’t  really  have  one 
favorite  memory,  hut  1 am 
thankful  for  all  the  times  1 
have  been  able  to  pop  in 
and  visit  my  two  moms  at 
work  (who  work  at  the 


uni\’ersity  as  well  as  hav- 
ing gone  to  school  there)  or  meet  one  of  my  siblings  for  lunch 
between  classes.  1 am  graduating  this  December  1999  and  1 
am  really  going  to  miss  Maryland,  but  I’ll  always  be  a Terp  at 
heart!!! 


I lived  in  Centreville  Dorm  for 

two  years.  During  my  time  there,  a computer 
lab  with  20  or  so  computers  was  set  up  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  dorm.  It  was  awesome!  I 
remember  going  down  there  for  the  first 
time,  sitting  down  at  one  of  the  MACs,  and 
trying  out  one  of  the  new  software  packages. 
It  was  so  convenient  to  have  free,  24-hour 
access  to  the  computers  and  laser  printers, 
right  in  my  own  dorm.  Before  they  were 
installed,  you  had  to  trek  across  campus  to 
one  of  the  very  few  labs  on  campus,  and  you 
usually  had  to  wait  for  a computer.  It  was  a 
great  addition  to  the  dorm.  And  sometimes, 
you  even  saw  some  of  your  hallmates  down 
there  in  their  pajamas.  There  was  no  Web 
access,  however,  back  in  those  days! 

Cindy  Vogan  Amato  '92 
Bethesda.Md. 


Catherine  Nichols  '99 
Rockville,  Md. 
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in  November  1999-  As  a fellow. 
Green  is  serving  a two-year  term  by 
representing  low-income  parties  in 
family  law  cases.  Previously,  Green 
was  a staff  attorney  for  Penquis  CAP 
Family  Law  Project  in  Bangor, 
Maine. 

*April  Szuchyt,  LFSC,  has  begun 
her  two  year  Peace  Corps  service  in 
Amman,  Jordan.  Szuchyt  is  located 
in  the  city  of  Madaba  and  is  taking 
Arabic  language  and  culture  lessons. 
She  is  part  of  the  third  Peace  Corps 
group  to  serve  in  Jordan. 


During  my  junior 
year,  1989  , we  were 

playing  Texas  at  Texas  for 
a Final  Four  berth.  In 
front  of  13,800  Texas  fans 
and  roughly  100  Mary- 
land fans  (our  hand,  fami- 
lies and  boosters),  we 
“upset”  Texas  on  ESPN  to 
go  on  to  the  third  Final 
Four  of  our  program.  It 
was  the  most  exciting 
time  in  my  life — other 
than  my  wedding  day! 

Christy  Winters  Scott  '90 
College  Park,  Md. 
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Howard  B.  Hoffman,  BSOS,  is  an 
associate  at  Sliawe  & Rosenthal  in 
Baltimore,  Md.  Hoffman  defends 
employees  against  charges  of  sexual 
harassment,  as  well  as  other  work 
place  claims.  In  1999,  Hoffman 
received  his  J.D.  with  honors  from 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Law.  He  received  the  Joseph  Bern- 
stein Award  for  Excellence  in  legal 
writing  and  the  Shawe  & Rosenthal 
Employment  Law  prize.  In  August 
1 999,  Hoffman  authored  an  article 
in  The  Business  Luuyer,  a legal  jour- 
nal published  by  the  American  Bar 
Association. 


'93 

Roberto  J.  Clark,  ENGR,  is  associ- 
ate engineering  manager  for  the 
Latin  American  office  of  Rolf  Jensen 
& Associates.  Clark  is  responsible  for 
project  management,  technical  qual- 
ity assurance  and  management  of 
personnel  for  the  Latin  American 
division  of  the  fire  protection  com- 
pany. Previously,  Clark  was  involved 
with  the  design  of  fire  protection 
systems  in  Latin  American  high  rise 
buildings,  malls  and  hotels. 

Corinne  Imberski,  ARHU,  is 
teaching  dance  classes  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toledo  in  Ohio.  Imberski  has 


performed  in  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  abroad  in  France  and  Bul- 
garia. She  will  apply  these  experi- 
ences to  her  classes  titled  Modern 
Dance  I and  Introduction  to  Dance. 
In  addition,  Imberski  is  a member  of 
the  Detroit  Dance  Collective,  which 
is  a touring  modern  dance  company. 

'94 

Svetlana  Avramov-Zamurovic, 
ENGR,  Ph  D.,  joined  the  faculty  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  Annapo- 
lis, Md.  She  has  taught  seven  courses 
to  date  in  the  school's  systems  engi- 
neering major.  Avramov-Zamurovic 
now  heads  the  communications 


track,  the  major's  most  mathemati- 
cally demanding  subdiscipline. 

'95 

Dr.  Renee  Deninger,  BSOS,  is  a 
physical  therapist  with  Progressive 
Therapy  Services  in  Greenville,  S.C. 
This  past  summer,  Deninger  deliv- 
ered a presentation  at  the  national 
meeting  of  the  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association  in  Washington, 
D.C.  In  addition,  the  abstract  from 
Deninger's  original  research  was 
published  in  the  journal  Physical 
Therapy  in  May  1999- 


Cciniping  out  tor  Maryland  basketball 
tickets  during  the  great  Joe  Smith  era.  We 
slept  in  the  seats  of  Cole  Field  House,  hoping 
we  would  get  tickets. 


Kristen  Nelson  '96 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


Robert  Ramos'  recollection  isn't  the  only  memory  of  that 
pool  party.  Seems  the  1986  yearbook  captured  it,  too. 
You'll  find  Ramos  is  in  the  swim  of  things,  center  fore- 
ground, while  Linda  Beers,  now  his  wife,  served  as 
"lifeguard  on  duty,"  seated  on  the  stand. 
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I think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  ’84  or  ’85.  Hurricane  Gloria 
was  roaring  up  the  East  Ccaast,  dumping  torrential  rains  along  its 
path.  At  the  time,  1 was  a resident  of  Bel  Air  Hall  (B  side!).  We 
were  a rowdy,  tun-loving  bunch.  Campus  was  busy  preparing  for 
the  incoming  storm.  Night  classes  were  being  canceled  and  we 
were  all  tuned  to  the  weather  report  as  we  had  a party  to  cele- 
brate the  arrival  of  Gloria.  (Not  that  we  needed  a reason  to  party 
but  a hurricane  was  as  good  an  excLise  as  any. ) 

During  our  revelry,  someone  had  the  absolutely  brilliant  idea 
of  stopping  up  the  storm  drains  on  our  side  of  the  Cambridge 
Dining  Hall.  The  theory  was  the  recessed  drain  combined  with 
the  4-5  ft.  upwards  slope  that  surrounded  the  area  would  create 
a nice  “pool”  in  the  morning.  Not  bad  for  a bunch  of  inebriated 
engineering  school  washouts. 

So  we  stopped  up  the  drain  with  trashbags  weighted  with 
stones.  It  worked!  It  was  deep  enough  to  wade  around  in.  We 
had  a blast  splashing  around  and  goohng  oft.  B-siders,  A-siders 
and  some  of  our  babes  from  Centreville  joined  in  the  fun.  Just 
another  successful  Bel  Air  party. 

Robert  Ramos  '88 
White  Plains,  Md. 


'96 

Shara  McCallum,  GRAD,  M.F.A, 
published  her  book,  titled  The  Water 
Between  Us.  through  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press  in  October  1999- 
The  book  is  a collection  of  poems 
that  examine  physical  and  emotional 
distances  in  many  aspects  of  life. 
McCallum  was  the  1998  winner  of 
the  Agnes  Lynch  Starrett  Poetry 
Prize,  a prestigious  award  for  an 
author's  first  book  of  poetry. 

'97 

Anthony  John  Callan,  LFSC,  M.S., 
is  in  his  first  year  at  the  Pennsylva- 


nia College  of  Optometry.  Previous- 
ly, Callan  worked  at  the  Army  Med- 
ical Research  Institute. 

*Carrie  A.  Wirsing,  PERH,  is  in 
her  first  year  at  the  Dickinson  School 
of  Law  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

'98 

Dr.  Thomas  Clark  Jr.,  GRAD, 
Ph.D.,  received  the  American  Physi- 
cal Society's  1999  Award  for  Out- 
standing Doctoral  Dissertation  in 
Plasma  Physics.  Clark  is  currently  a 
research  physicist  at  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory. 


Josephine  Olutola  Ibironke,  LFSC, 
is  in  her  first  year  at  the  Pennsylva- 
nia College  of  Optometry.  Previous- 
ly, Ibironke  worked  as  a visual  field 
technologist  at  Washington  Eye 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

'99 

Aaditaya  Ajmani,  LFSC,  is  in  her 
first  year  at  the  Pennsylvania  College 
of  Optometry.  Prior  to  entering  the 
school.  Ajmani  worked  as  an  opto- 
metric  technician  in  Hyattsville, 

Md. 

Christopher  Lechner,  BSOS,  is  in 
his  first  year  at  the  Dickinson  School 


of  Law  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

Erin  W.  Ou,  LFSC,  is  in  her  first 
year  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optometry.  Previously,  Ou  worked 
as  an  optician  at  Sears  Optical. 

Karen  A.  Wink,  EDUC,  Ph  D., 
holds  a joint  appointment  as  English 
professor  and  reading  program  direc- 
tor at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in 
New  London,  Conn.  In  addition  to 
teaching  fourth-class  students  com- 
position and  literature.  Wink  tutors 
cadets  in  speed  reading  and  compre- 
hension. 


I met  my  future  wife  (Sonali 

Motha)  in  September  1992  when  she 
began  working  as  a student  assistant  in 
Hornbake  Periodicals,  where  I had 
been  a student  assistant  already  lor  a 
year.  We  began  dating  a year  later  and 
got  married  on  July  4,  1998.  Now  that 
Hornbake  Periodicals  is  but  a distant 
memory  in  everyone’s  mind,  it  will 
always  have  a special  place  in  my 
heart. 

Jeff  Mewbourn  '97 
Elkridge,  Md. 

Many. . . 

National  guard  on  Route  #1 
Basketball  team  #1 
Leon  Russell  concert 

Trying  to  get  you  to  spell  my  married  name  correctly 
for  over  20  years:  STEARNS  not  Sterns 

Janet  Barrer  Stearns  '74 
Rockville,  Md. 


It  was  early  in  the  morning 
after  a formal  held  by  the  Alpha 
Phi  Omega  service  fraternity  that 
we  decided  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
Byrd  Stadium.  It  was  cold  in  the 
pre-dawn  hours  ol  that  October 
morning  but  we  were  warmed  by 
each  others’  company.  So  we  sat 
there  and  talked  about  our  lives 
and  the  dreams  that  we  hoped  to 
someday  achieve.  Around  hve,  the 
sky  started  to  grow  light  and  we 
were  silenced  by  the  most  perfect 
sunrise.  The  sky  turned  a pale 
shade  of  yellow  as  we  watched  the 
morning  star  disappear.  Then  the 
sky  became  a fiery  yellow-orange 
and  a little  after  six  the  sun  arose  over  the  horizon.  A 
new  day  had  dawned  and  we  realized  that  this  was  a 
promise  from  God  up  above  of  the  beautiful  things  to 
come. 

Sarah  Gastfreund  '99 
Potomac,  Md. 
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University  designer  Mark 
Nystrom  captured  this  tran- 
quil setting  on  a mid-Novem- 
ber morning,  with  his  only 
companions  some  off-camera 
squirrels  foraging  for  food 
and  equally  hungry  seagulls 
sailing  overhead.  Using  a 
medium  format  Bronica  and  a 
step  ladder  to  get  the  best 
angle,  Nystrom's  results 
graced  the  program  cover 
and  poster  for  the  December 
1999  Commencement  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 


The  Dawning  of  a New  Day 


■■  t’s  just  past  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  McKeldin  Mall  has  yet  to  stir  to 
BB  life.  Main  Administration,  in  the  background,  is  equally  silent.  Not  long 
from  this  moment  in  time,  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  people  will  likely  cross 
this  path  as  they  make  their  way  to  and  from  classes  and  offices.  Looking  at  this 
photograph,  one  may  be  surprised  to  know  the  university  is  a thriving  communi- 
ty of  some  45,000  inhabitants  each  day. 

Apptopriately,  a sundial  that  marks  the  passage  of  time  is  at  the  center  of  this 
well-traversed  mall.  It  was  placed  there  originally  as  a gift  from  the  Class  of  1965, 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  and  friends  of  Professor  Uco  Van 
Wijk,  who  died  in  1961.  With  subsequent  donations  from  the  Class  of  1990,  the 
sundial  gained  a bronze  state  seal,  a circular  brick  walkway  and  benches  that 
invite  one  to  linger  a moment  longer.  — DB 
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The  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association 

welcomes  university  faculty  and  scholars  to  co-host 
many  of  our  trips.  So  study  abroad  as  you  always 
intended,  explore  a new  culture  and  delve  into 
another  country's  history — all  with  the  Maryland 
Alumni  Association.  Join  us! 


MAY 

The  Once-Upon-A-Time 
Tour  in  Germany 

Travel  the  legendary 
Maerchenstrasse 
trail  of  the  Brothers  Grimm 
and  into  their  world  of  words. 
Daniel  Fallon,  interim  director 
of  the  Office  of  International 
Affairs,  is  your  co-host  for  this 
magical  adventure. 

May  6-14,  2000  ~ $2,599 

Alumni  College  in  Provence 

Provence,  the  treasure  of 
southern  France,  attracted  the 
Romans  centuries  ago,  and 
its  rugged  countryside  and 
dazzling  light  inspired  post- 
impressionists,  Paul  Cezanne 
and  Vincent  van  Gogh.  Join  us 
and  let  Provence  inspire  you,  too. 
May  29-June  6,  2000  ~ $2,295 

JUNE 

Poros:  Island  of  Dreams 

Relax  on  the  sandy  beaches  of 
Poros,  a Greek  isle  enveloped 
by  the  glistening  Aegean  Sea. 
The  tiny  island  will  warm  you 
with  sandy  beaches,  distinct 
boutiques,  and  grand  ruins. 

June  8-17,  2000  ~ $2,400 

An  Archaeological  Dig 
in  Israel 

Excavate  Caesarea,  a famous 
archaeological  site  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Work  alongside 


Kenneth  Flolum,  professor  of 
Ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  as  he  unearths  statues, 
pottery,  and  gold  treasures. 
Then  tour  the  land  of  Israel. 
June  30-July  19,  2000  ~ $4,199 


JULY 

Queen  Elizabeth  II — the 
Ultimate  Tk-ansatlantic  Cruise 

Board  one  of  the  greatest  ships 
of  all  times,  the  QEIl  for  a 
transatlantic  adventure.  There 
is  no  more  relaxing  way  to 
travel  to  Europe  and  no  ship 
more  majestic  than  the  QEII. 
July  5-14,  2000  ~ $3,995 
excluding  air  fare 


Optional  Extension  to  Paris 

July  14-18,  2000  ~ $1,895 

Voyage  of  the 
Vikings 

Sail  the  seas  of  the 
Norsemen  while  aboard  the 
M.V.  Kristina  Regina.  Keith 
Olson,  professor  of  history, 
who  also  teaches  a course  in 
Scandinavian  civilization,  is 
your  co-host  for  this  11 -day 
expedition  of  the  Viking  World. 
July  19-29,  2000  ~ $2,995 


Optional  Pre-Cruise  Program 
to  Dublin,  Ireland 

July  17-20,  2000  ~ Cost:  TEA 

Optional  Extension  to  Bergen, 
Norway 

July  29-31,  2000  ~ Cost:  TEA 


Cruise  the  Danube 

Journey  to  the  Golden  City 
of  Prague  and  cruise  the  Main- 
Danube  Canal.  Along  with 
Marsha  Rozenblit,  professor 
of  Jewish  studies,  explore 
medieval  villages.  Baroque 
and  Romanesque  churches 
and  Gothic  cathedrals. 

July  27-August  9,  2000  ~ $3,695 

AUGUST 

Village  Life  in  Wales 

Medieval  castles  and  the  pictur- 
esque mountains  of  Snowdonia 
await  you  in  Wales.  Absorb 
the  history,  literature,  art  and 
culture  of  the  Welsh  people 
during  this  eight-day  program 
in  Central  Wales. 

August  7-15,  2000  ~ $2,495 

America's  Magnificent 
National  Parks 

Leave  your  car  at  home,  pack 
some  trail  mix,  and  head  for  the 
wide  open  space  of  America’s 
West.  For  15  days,  explore  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of 
America’s  national  parks. 

August  14-28,  2000  ~ $2,845 
plus  air  fare 

Optional  Extension  in  Las  Vegas 

from  $69 

OCTOBER 
Around  the  World 

Around  the  world  you  go  with 
the  alumni  association.  Explore 


five  world  continents — Australia, 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
America — for  35  days  and  32 
nights.  This  is  an  educational 
vacation  you  won’t  soon  forget. 
October  1-Novemher  4,  2000 
~ $29,999  from  Los  Angeles 

The  Extraordinary 
Wonders  of  China  and 
the  Yangtze  River 

Join  co-host  Shu  Guang  Zhang, 
professor  of  history,  on  a 
21 -day  journey  of  China’s 
splendors,  including  a five- 
night  cruise  on  the  Yangtze 
River.  See  the  breathtaking 
Three  Gorges  before  a dam 
obscures  their  beauty. 

October  29-Novemher  18,  2000 
~ $4,495  from  Vancouver 

DECEMBER  ^ 

London:  The  Spirit  of 
Christmas  Present  C \ 

Yuletide  shoppers  fill  the  streets 
of  London  in  December.  During 
this  four-day  stay,  shop  and 
sightsee  on  your  own.  This  is  a 
magical  time  of  year  to  explore 
this  special  city. 

December  7-12,  2000  ~ $1,589 

For  more  information, 
contact  Stephanie  Tadlock, 
director  of  alumni  travel 
and  continuing  education, 
at  301.405.4674  or 
stadlock@accmail.umd.edu. 
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